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3@>> Every one writing to the Editors or 
Publishers of this journal will please read 
“Special Notices,” on last page. 





SCENE AT A CATTLE SHOW. 


One of the most graceful incidents that we 
ever witnessed at a cattle show took place 
at the late national exhibition at Springfield, 
Ohio. At the close of three days, the awards 
of the several prizes were made by the offi- 
cers from the elevated stand in the center of 
the great cattle ring, on which a large num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen were assembled 
to witness the proceedings. The prize ani- 
mals were drawn up in a wide circle around, 
presenting as beautiful and imposing an ay- 
ray as was ever witnessed on a like occasion. 
As the several prizes were called, each man 
in attendance led up the successful animal, 
and received a red, blue, or yellow ribbon, 
according to the magnitude of the premium 
won, with which the creature was imme- 
diately decorated at the horn, preparatory to 
being led in the grand procession which was 
to take place at the close. 

The several classes had all passed in re- 
view but the last, and the last animal in that 
was a beautiful Short Horn heifer calf, which 
took the first prize, and was, of course, en- 
titled to the red ribbon, as her badge of dis- 
tinction. The name of the fortunate owner, 
Mr. Turasuer, of Indiana, was called, and in 
triumph he led up the petted heifer, Miss 
Allen, as he had named her, to receive her 
mark of honor. But lo! the last red ribbon 
had been given out, and not another had the 
distributing officer at hand, to present the 
now disappointed Mr. Turasuer. At this 
discovery, with a readiness which none but 
a woman of true taste, and an admirer of 
fine animals, would exhibit, Mrs. Artuur 
Warts, of Chillicothe, who was sitting on 
the stand, plucked from its place a rich red 
ribbon which decorated her bonnet, and with 
a winning grace presented it to the grateful 
owner of the animal, bidding him to transfer 
the trophy to the head of the little Miss 
Allen, and wear it as proudly as the most 
stately bovine matron of the herd! 

It is needless to say, that this incident 
“ brought down” the applause of the assem- 
bled multitude, while the little Short Horn, 
with her gratified owner, marched triumph- 
antly out to bring up the rear of the proces- 
sion, as the victorious herd passed again 
around the throng, and turned away to their 
several stalls by the outward passage. 





To own an honest truth, we felt a little 
personal pride at the sight of this transaction, 


although it was unknown to any but her 
owner, that the writer bred this prize heifer, 


which, with herdam, we had soldto Mr. T. but 
a few months before. The little aristocrat 
was a daughter of our imported Short Horn, 
the deceased Duke of Exeter. 





HARD TIMES. 


—— ae ‘ 

Harp times! Hard times! is now the 
universal watck word. Meet a friend for a 
social chat, and the chief topic of conversa- 
tion will be hard times. No matter where 
you go, in city, village, or town, into the 
dwellings of the rich, or humble cot of the 
poor, the language is still there and every- 
where—hard times, hard times. But with 
our farming friends this expression is ut- 
tered more as a matter of fashion than 
from any actual experience that the times 
are hard. If times are hard when there is a 
ready market for wheat at $2 to $2 50 a 
bushel, corn at 90 cents to $1, and potatoes 
ditto, what will be said when the market is 
dull at half these prices, though there chance 
to be a trifle more of them to sell. 

The truth is, times were scarcely ever 
better for farmers. Heretofore when pro- 
duce has been high, articles of necessity 
which farmers must purchase and the price 
of labor have been correspondingly up; but 
now most of the dry goods and groceries 
needed in their families can be bought at a 
very low price. Cloths of all kinds are daily 
brought to the auctioneer’s block, and dealers 
are parting with them at almost-any price for 
cash. Sugar‘is “dirt cheap,” and those 
who have a sweet ‘tooth can indulge to their 
heart’s content. Only think of it, a bushel 


| of wheat will now buy 40 lbs. of good sugar, 


or 30 Ibs. of first quality. And as for labor, 
since the dismissal of so many mechanics 
from \the workshop, and laborers from rail- 
roads, there is now an almost unlimited 
supply to be had for ‘‘ board and clothing.” 

Those farmers who do not now enter into an 
extensive system of “internal improvements” 
upon their farms, are not the wisest ones we 
opine. If motives of policy do not now dic- 
tate this course, humanity should. The 
construction of public works and the erec- 
tion of buildings in our cities are almost en- 
tirely suspended, and there is now almost or 
quite a million of laborers, including their 
families, who are entirely thrown out of 
their usual employment. They are ready 
for any kind of work that will keep them 
from actual arvation. Multitudes are 





thronging our recruiting stations, ready to 
run the gauntlet of the army service rather 
than starve for want of employment in peace- 
ful pursuits. We doubt not but a regiment 
could be speedily raised in this city to sail at 
once for the bloody fields of Southern Rus- 
sia. An honorableor glorious death at the 
the cannon’s mouth s more. desirable than 
the death of a starving beggar. 

Our country friends real.y know little of 
what constitutes hard times inthe larger 
cities. More than one halfo the business 
men in New-York, for instance, are to-day 
glad to pay at the rate of 10 to 30: per cent 
for the use of money, to help them along in 
their present straits, hoping, and too often it 
is a vain hope, “ that something will turnup ” 
to take them over the yawning gulf of bank- 
ruptcy that stares them in the face. . * 

We shall not speculate upon the causes 
that have produced this state ofthings. That 
is not our purpose. The papers daily tellus 
of numbers that have gone by the board ; but 
not one in ten, not one in twenty, of the ac- 
tual failures are chronicled or noised abroad. 
A knowing friend remarked to us but yester- 
day that, through the whole length of Broad- 
way, there was probably notover a dozen 
traders who were not now actually losing 
money. 

But we will not prolong the story. It is 
worse than we can actually picture. There 
is a moral to be learned in all this which is 
of great use to the agricultural portion ‘of 
the community, especially to those engaged 
in producing the necessities of life. It is, 
that their pursuit is, afterall, the safest that 
can be followed. While at the present time 
at last one half of all the persons engaged in 
other pursuits are actually in trouble, and 
likely to be so for some time to come, not 
one farmer in a hundred will suffer in the 
least. Their products can not be dispensed 
with, and the harder the times the more of 
other articles will these products bring in.ex- 
change. Itis true that the price of real 
estate is reduced, but very few farmers need 
to part with their lands. Let those who now 
can look upon the financial distrust and ruin 
around them and feel that they are free from 
harm, learn lessons of contentment and true 
wisdom. Let them magnify their peacful 
and safe calling, and resolve to check future 
aspirations after other uneertain: pursuits. 
Let them make new determinations, to study 
more closely into all the known and hidden 
laws that lie at the bottom of their profession, 
a knowledge of which will creer their 
highest success. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEW-YORK STATE AG- 

RICULTURAL SOCIETY FOR 1853, VOL. XIII. 

By the politeness of the secretary, Mr. 
Johnson, we are at length favored with a 
copy of the above, but we have not time now 
to speak of anything more than its mechan- 
ical execution. This, it affords us much 
pleasure to say, is far superior to that of 
any other volume yet sent out by the State 
Printer. The engravings are no longer 
coarse, clumsy deformities, but well done; 
the type is excellent, and the paper good, to 
which we wish we could add, that it was of 
a perfect uniformity of color. The first 32 
and last 210 pages are inferior in purity of 
color to the body of the volume between 
them; yet after all, the whole work is so 
superior to its predecessors, we accept it 
without censure. 

We feel the deepest personal mortification 
and national degradation at the scandalous 
jobs often made out of the public printing, 
both State and United States. It is by works 
of this kind that we are often judged abroad ; 
and for this reason alone, if not from motives 
of honor and honesty, they should as much 
excel those got up by private enterprize, in 
material, typography, and embellishments, 
as they have hitherto generally fallen below 
them. 

In another number we shall give a general 
review of the volume before us, and there- 
after more particularly advert to the separ- 
ate articles, as the interest of our readers 
may require. 

We wish it were in the power of the State 
Printer to get out the Transactions more 
seasonably. Deferred so late, they lose con- 
siderable of their zest and attraction. The 
month of June or July is the latest period at 
which they should appear; as they are much 
wanted then for consultation in the deliber- 
ations of the State and County Societies, in 
advance, while preparing the September and 
October premiums. Whether the delay is 
the fault of the State Printer we do not 
know ; but we are confident the Secretary is 
always ready with his copy in good time for 
an issue early in May or June. 





REASONS FOR PREFERRING A WEEKLY AGRI- 
CULTURAL PAPER. 


An old Connecticut subscriber sends us 
the following, which we give in his own 
words : 

1. It is cheaper. We get more reading for the 
money—a consideration of some importance these 
hard times. 

2. Thefinformation is more likely to be in sea- 
son. Ifit comes but once a month, some is likely 
to be out of season. 

2. It is more convenient to read, especially in a 
busy season, coming weekly, than to have a larger 
amount coming but once a month. It affords an 
agreeable pastime to look over the weekly, while 
we take a “bit of nooning.” If the monthly be 
read at once, then we have nothing to read the 
remainder of the time. If it is not read soon, 
perhaps some of its suggestions would be too late 
the latter part of the month. 

4. The articles in a monthly are apt to be longer 
and less practical than in a weekly. 
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paper, we are apt to forget the connection before 
the next monthly arrives. 

6. The report of the markets, which every 
weekly agricultural paper should give, is worth 
more to the farmer than a whole-volume of month- 
ly papers. 

WHY I PREFER A NEW-YORK PAPER. 

1. It is the nearest paper of the kind, and hence 
best able to know our wants. A course that 
would be best at Utica, or Boston, might be use- 
less here. 

2. It is published in the great metropolis of our 
country, where there is the best means of obtain- 
ing information. This is of considerable import- 
ance in regard to crops, weather, &c. 

3. The market of New-York is the most. im- 
portant in the country, and, to a greater or less 
extent, governs the rest. Hence the great advan; 
tage of having a person there to notice the same 
—not only the price, but the quality, giving the 
result and throwing out hints concerning them in 
a weekly paper. EXPERIENCE. | 

Connecticut, Dec. 1854. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
COMMODORE JONES’ PRIZE ESSAY. 
THE CAUSE OF THE FAILURE OF GUANO AS A 
MANURE USES OF LIME 


Ir was refreshing to read an essay on 
farming from the pen of a man whom I once 
saw in my youth as a gallant sailor and vic- 
torious man-of-war’s-man ; what a triumph 
for our poor human nature, pretending as it 
is, when such a man as Commodore Jones, 
once the cynosure of all eyes as the success- 
ful hero among the belligerants on the ocean 
in 1812; now, like the Cincinnatus of old, 
doffing his armor to take hold of the plow. 

The Commodore’s essay (a better prize 
than the Frolic) is as practical and unpre- 
tending as a sailor’s yarn; he details his ru- 
ral practice, his experiments and his suc- 
cess, with a verbal simplicity characteristic 
of the man brought up in the school of true 
discipline, where the economy of words is 
not only learned, but practised, as the recol- 
lections of my boyhood can testify. His de- 
scription of the office and action of lime on 
both clay and sandy soils, embodies the true 
practical results. It would have been still 
more satisfactory, had he told us the constit- 
uents of the subsoil of his Virginia farm. 
He says that crushed bones, phosphate of 
lime, is of greater nominal value than the 
best Peruvian guano; that the latter, after 
the first year, is of no avail; and that the 
soil is not benefited by a repetition of the 
same manure alone; while the beneficial 
effect of a single application of bone-dust to 
a part of his farm is apparent after many 
years. To corroborate his opinion he says : 
‘that in Peru he was told ‘ that land, stimu- 
lated by the use of guano soon became 
worthless,’ hence little use was there made 
of it, although the price was merely nom- 
inal.” Methinks here is a nut for agricul- 
tural chemistry to crack, as there can be no 
doubt of the truth of the Commodore’s as- 
sertions, so far as his own experience and 
the averment of his Peruvian authority 
extends. 

The question then is, why is it that Peru- 
vian guano should fail, composed as it is, ac- 
cording to Ure, of fifty per cent nitrogenized 
organic matter, including the nitrate of am- 
monia, and twenty-five per cent phosphate 
of lime; the first so indispensible to all or- 
ganic structure, and the latter no less neces- 
sary as an inorganic element in the economy 
of vegetation. We have the Commodore’s 
own words in favor of the protracted good 
effect of phosphate of Jime, and if Chilian 
guano should be substituted for the Peru- 





5 When articles are continued from paper to 


vian, fifty-three per cent of phosphate of 


lime would be distributed to the soil instead 
of twenty-five, with about equal amounts of 
water and{organic matter to make up the 
the hundred, Hence I take it that the true 
solution of the difficulty in the failure of 
guano, is in the extreme poverty of the soil 
in its mineral constituents, or metallic bases ; 
the only one of which supplied in any quan- 
tity by guano is the phosphate of lime. If 
these were supplied to the soil in wood-ashes 
or carbonaceous matter which would have 
potash and other inorganic elements in its 
debris after decomposition, there can be no 
doubt but that guano would then be found a 
never-failing manure. 

Our farmers, on these alluvial deposits of 
western New-York, only have to drain and 
plow a little deeper to get potash and all the 
other elements of plants, while the farmers 
of eastern Virginia have no such resource ; 
instead of alluvial deposits, rich in both min- 
eral and organic matter, their subsoil I take 
it, is little better than drift, ocean washed in 
the beginning, yet capable of great improve- 
ment under skillful manuring and good cul- 
ture. 

Once, while on a visit to my native town, 
Newport, R. I., I noticedthat the corn crop, 
liberally manured as it had been with Mem- 
haden fish, did not come up to the standard 
of ordinary corn in western New-York. Here 
the soil was evidently well supplied with 
azotized matter and phosphate of lime from 
the flesh and bones of this-very bony fish ; 
leached ashes, tan bark, saw-dust, leaves, or 
any vegetable matter mixed With the fish, 
would have added much to both stalks and 
cerealcrops. A compost of the same vege- 
table materials after fermentation and decay, 
would also give to the soil all those elements 
for vegetable structure that guano does not 
supply, and fully redeem that valuable and 
highly concentrated manure from the mis- 
taken obloquy of the tyro in agricultural 
science. N’Imporre. 
WatERLoo, Dec. 1454. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


SHANGHAIS AND EGG-LAYING FOWLS. 
——— 

I find most of the books assign to the 
Shanghais, Chittagongs, and Cochin Chinas 
the palm in egg-laying ; and many intelligent 
friends with whom I have talked on the sub- 
ject, not only give them the preference as to 
the quantity of eggs, but claim also, that al- 
though the Black Spanish lays a larger egg 
than any other fowl, yet “two eggs of the 
former will make as much custard as three 
of the latter.” They also claim extra deli- 
cacy for the Eastern bird for the table, and 
affirm that while the ordinary fowl will com- 
mand only a shilling in the Boston market, 
the Shanghais will readily sell for one and 
sixpence per pound. 

I am a tyro in hen Statistics, and much de- 
sire to see reliable data as to the compara 
tive value of each of the different breeds of 
fowls, for laying on the table ; together with 
the comparative cost of keeping, and other 
considerations affecting their actual and com- 
parative value, from such of your unbiassed, 
intelligent, and experienced readers as can 
fully answer these queries from their own 
well-guarded and accurate observation. 

AN INQUIRER AFTER THE TRUTH. 





A Convincine Proor.—A person who re- 
sided for some time on the coast of Africa, 
was asked if he thought it possible to civilize 
the natives. “‘Asaproof of the possibility of 
it,” said he, “I have known some negroes 
who have thought as little of a lie or an 
oath as a European.” 





Tue public libraries of the United States 
contain near five millions of volumes. 
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ON THE COST OF POULTRY KEEPING. 


Perhaps there has never been a time since 
the poultry fancy began to spread and to 
become general, when this inquiry could be 
entered upon with a greater chance than 
now, of setting the fowls upon the debtor 
side of the account ; and all who have reared 
poultry, even although it may have been for 
amusement only, must have felt it very up- 
hill work to keep up a stock, without allow- 
ing them continually to perform that singular 
feat so detrimental to the interest of the 
breeder—i.e., eating off their own heads. 
The early part of the present season was so 
inimical to rearing early chickens, those fa- 
vorites of the stock which often prove, in 
every way, more profitable than all which 
are raised later in the year, that the most 
mature among the young birds in many 
poultry-yards are now positively April chick- 
ens. The excessively high price of corn, 
even up to the present time, has also acted 
detrimentally in more ways than one; the 
stock of the breeder has become so_ burden- 
some to feed, that, instead of following the 
more beneficial plan of allowing the fowls to 
await the demand, he has permaturely del- 
uged the market with a number greatly ex- 
ceeding the demand, thus naturally reducing 
prices below the real, not to say fancy, value. 
As the result of the plentiful harvest with 
which our country has been blessed, these 
things will naturally right themselves in 
time ; but in the meanwhile, the breeder will 
have to consider the best course he can pur- 
sue to prevent that pleasure becoming ex- 
pensive from which he had naturally hoped 
to realise aprofit. We areled tomake these 
remarks inreply to the following communi- 
cation from one of our correspondents. 

“ Some time ago, I, like many others, took 
it into my head to keep poultry. I have a 
greatdelight in them, but have never been 
able to make them pay their way. I have 
seen some very enticing accounts insome of 
the poultry publications to green-horns such 
as myself, as to the profit there is to be de- 
rived from the keeping of poultry, in addition 
to the pleasure and amusement they afford; 
as to the amusement and pleasure I quite 
agree with them, but as to profit I dispute 
hem in some measure; however so far as 
my experience goes, I have not been able to 
make them yield the cost of their own meat ; 
and I am inclined tothink that itis avery 
difficult thing to make ita profitable business. 
Iam sorry for this, knowing as I do, many 
working men who take a great delight in 
their poultry, but who at the same time have 
been as unsuccessful as myself, and will ul- 
timately be compelled to give them upon 
this account. Working men can not afford 
to keep their stocks of poultry for mere 
amusement ; for in general that is the best 
amusement to the lower class, which affords 
the most of the necessaries of: life, and ena- 
bles them to bring up their families in the 
best circumstances. © 
“TI have, however, an impression that our 
want of success may be the result of igno- 
rance, and therefore apply to you in the 
hope that you will lay down a plan on which 
working men can keep poultry to profit, as 
well as pleasure; 1 may add, that here the 
produce of the poultry-yard must be sold for 
culinary purposes, and no such prices as 
those got by.breeders can be- obtained ; for 
instance, chickens will not bring more than 
Is. per score, taking the average of the year. 
I will illustrate my point by supposing a 
person beginning with six good hens and a 
cock; such, according to poultry writers, will 
lay on an average 3 eggs each per week, or 
about 150 each per anumn; six hens at this 
rate would yield 900. eggs, which if sold at 
20 for Is. would amount to 45s. The cost of 


sumed by them, will be somewhere about 
one-third of a pint daily each; or, in the ag- 
gregate, 852 pints per annum. Now if this 
corn is good, and of various sorts (as I am 
informed by one of your correspondents in 
this week’s Chronicle it should be), it can not 
be bought for less that 1d. per pint, which 
will make their eatage amount to 7ls., add 
to this 9s. for extras during illness, moulting, 
animal food, &c., &c., and you have the to- 
tal cost 80s. which leaves the keeper of them 
minus 35s. for the year, giving his trouble 
into the bargain both of attendance and sel- 
ling eggs. Now, sir, this is something like 
what does occur here, and if you can put us 
into a better plan, or inform us of a stock that 
will yield so that they will clear their way, I 
shall be for ever thankful, as there are few 
who will not gladly give their trouble for 
their pleasure. If you can comply with this 
in your Chronicle, I shall be forever me 


We are not among those who fancy that 
the amateur can make great profits, but we 
believe any stock of fowls, of a good sort, 
may be made more than self-supporting, and 
leave the pleasure for profit. Wemust de- 
fine what we consider the limits of amateur- 
ism; we donot mean speculators who lay 
out large sums with the expectation of sel- 
ling and getting a profit; we rather consider 
these to belong to the class of dealers, but by 
the amateur we mean the person who, hav- 
ing supplied himself with good stock birds, 
according to his means, depends on them to, 
at any rate, support themselves. 

The most expensive kind of feeding for 
poultry is keeping them entirely on one kind 
of food; this idea is the result of experience. 
If a stock is fed entirely on barley, or on 
barley-meal, it is astonishing how soon they 
will come to the endofaquarter. We there- 
fore strongly recommend a variety, and let 
the owner of the fowls (and of the corn) give 
it out, although he may employ another to 
scatter it among them ; this piece of advice 
is not given withany reference to the honesty 
of those who may have charge of the poul- 
try, but that the owner may know the exact 
quantity which will satisfy the fowls, know- 
ing also that they are satisfied with it. 

Kill, sell, or get rid of all stock which is 
not likely to become productive, as soon as 
youcan. From the middle of the year to the 
end of it, the chickens are expensive to feed, 
especially the cockerels ; which, if intended 
for eating, should, for economy’s,sake, be 
killed at five months old, or little more. 

The pasteleven weeks may be considered 
about the most expensive of the year, many 
of the chickens being grown up and not many 
sold or eaten. During these eleven weeks 
our own stock has included 155, reduced 
during the time by selling, eating, and death, 
to rather more that 100, giving an average of 
about 125. They haveconsumed about three 
sacks ofbarley, one of oats, and three bush- 
els wheat with meal in proportion, and more 
delicate food for chickens as given below. 
Forty-one were old fowls,and the remainder 
chickens of various ages. The cost has 
been during these eleven weeks: 


£ os. d. 
SE ies 04 Ao coe eead $a Sates 4 0 6 
Barley Meal and Pollard... --. 2:17 4 


Pearl Barley, Groats, and Rice.3 0 0 

‘ 9 17 10 
This, with a little meat occasionally and 
other small expenses, might be reckoned 
close upon one pound a-week, which was 
considered too much to spend on a stock in- 
tended to be self-supporting, although it 
gives asmaller average to each fowl, than 
that of R. D. So much for past experience ; 
now forour plans for the future. The breed- 
ing stock is reduced to what is considered 
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fifteen fowls ; twenty-nine Cochin hens and 
pullets with one cock are also Kept ; these 
being good winter layers it is reckoned they 
will with their eggs pay for meal for all, 
whether the eggs are sent to market or used 
in the family, reckoned at shop prices. In 
addition to these, there are thirty young 
fowls which will remain on hand ; being con- 
sidered good enough to take their places, 
when the opportunity shall arrive, in the 
yards of other amateurs. The remainder 
are chickens for eating. 

The plan of keeping a good number of 
Cochins for the supply of eggs through the 
winter; we have practised with success for 
several years, and we believe those who 
have anumber of these truly useful fowls, 
froma good laying stock, need never be with- 
out eggs. But how few persons consider 
them with reference to their most valuable 
teed we should like from curiosity to 

owif any of our readers, in supplying 
themselves: with Cochin China fowls, have 
put the question “is this agood laying stock 2” 
or have ail asked only “ do they breed clear 
incolor?” We have this year bought—no! 
we beg pardon, 1iot bought—such an unusal 
occurrence in our housekeeping as the pur- 
chase of eggs was quite forgotten at the right 
time, so we borrowed two gees, and three 
Cochin hens, ashamed, no doubt, of such an 
occurrence, immediately began to lay. 

At the risk of repetition, we will conclude 
with the items which we think likely to make 
fowls self-supporting, where the market for 
them, and for their produce is bad, and re- 
munerative where it is pretty good. 

Ist. Keepa small number of fowls in pro- 
portion to the space they can have. 

2d. Let the food be varied, and if possi- 
ble, let the owner give it, or let him at any 
rate see that it is not scattered in waste, and 
yet that the fowls have enough to satisfy 
their hunger. 

3d. Keep no useless fowls. Select as 
early as practi¢able those which are worth 
keeping (becayse they will become produc- 
‘tive, either for eggs, or for breeding stock), 
and those which from the beauty of their 
points appear likely to realise a good price ; 
and eat the rest, or send them to market 
while still young. 

All the scraps from the family may. be 
turned to good account among the poultry, 
and the use of bran and pollard as a cheap 


helpin feeding, ought not to be overlooked. 
Poultry Chronicle, 


To Preserve A Boquet.—A florist of many 
years’ experience gives the followins recipe 
for preserving bouquets for a_ universal 
period, which may be useful to our lady 
readers: “When you receive a boquet, 
sprinkle it lightly with fresh water. Then 
put it into a vessel containing soap-suds, 
which will nutrify the roots and keep the 
flowers as bright as new. Take the boguet 
out of the suds every morning and lay it side- 
ways, the stalk entering first in the water. 
Keep it there a minute or two, then take it 
out, and sprinkle the flowers lightly by the 
hand with water. Replace it in the soap- 
suds, and it will bloom as fresh as when first 
gathered. The soap-suds need changing 
every three or four days. By observing 
these rules, a bouquet can be kept bright and 
beautiful for at least a month, and will last 
still longer in a very passible state—but the 
attention to the fair but frail creatures, as 
directed above, must be strictly observed, or 
the last rose of summer will not be left 
faded alone, but all will perish.” 








Ir there is a heaven on earth, itisona 
soft couch by your own fireside, with your 
wife on one side a smiling baby on the other, 
a clear conscience, and a dozen cigars, and 
a knowledge that you are out of debt, and 








these seven head, or the amount of corn con- 


the requisite number, 7.e., three families or 





don’t fear the tailor, sheriff or devil. 
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SUCCESS OF THE FARMER. 

Tue success of the farmer is in propor- 
tion to the amount of knowledge he brings 
to bear upon his profession, and not on the 
strong hands or capital employed, nor any 
other exterior advantage. Like most other 
undertakings, it depends on the mind of the 
man. The hands are the instruments by 
which the plow is guided, or a scythe or 
fork is wielded, and strong ones are neces- 
sary for the work ; but they are only the in- 
struments of the controlling intellect which 
plans, devises, arranges, and controls the 
whole. Dolts do not make the best farmers, 
but the men who think are they who will 
— here just as they will anywhere 
else. 

If this be true we can see at a glance 
where improvement in agriculture is to com- 
mence. The farmer is required to be a 
thinking man, and he.is the best farmer who 
brings the dest trained intellect to the work— 
the soundest logic, the best judgment, and 
the purest heart. It is true that men acquire 
considerable skill in most pursuits of mere 
repetition of their processes ; by habit a far- 
mer may go through the yearly routine of 
sowing acrop, reaping and harvesting the 
same, just as his father had done, without 
ever thinking of the reasons which should 
decide his course. A certain degree of suc- 
cess will often attend: such farming, but let 
anything new occur to break in upon his 
habit or routine of things, and our imitator 
is at his wit’s end at the first corner. Mere 
nstinct never invented anything new, but it 
may repeat old processes skillfully. 

The farmer is styled the “Lord of the 
Soil,” and certainly the appellation per- 
tains to him, if he has the ability to appre- 
ciate the high station. This ability is the 
result of knowledge. This knowledge, too, 
enables him to unite science and! art, which 
is necessary to constitute a good farmer. 
This union must be derived from book learn- 
ing, which by too many has been considered 
wholly superfluous and its teachings dis- 
tasteful. What other art or science is sup- 
posed to be attainable in any considerable 
degree ‘without reading or study? Why 
should the farmer alone rely on intuition— 
on instinct for his improvement, and be di- 
rected in his employment by habit? Why 
should he consider himself nOthing more 
than the Aead tool of his implements and but 
the mainspring of their movements, while 
the mechanic and the artizai; by their sci- 
ence, seem to infuse intellect into them. 

If knowledge be necessary,in any occupa- 
tion, it is preéminently so,jin that of the 
farmer. The mechanic has no call to inves- 
tigate the elements which are the basis of 
the material of his handicraft. His stock is 
before him, and his tool, guided by the uner- 
ring hand and practical eye of professional 
skill, gives form and finish to his work. 
Not so with the business of the farmer ; he 
may as readily learn its'‘mechanical parts, 
but he has problems to solve and mysteries 
to investigate. He should be familiar with 
the component parts of the substance on 
which he bestows his labor—their relative 
proportions, their affiilities, their separate 
and compound agencies, and the influence of 
other bodies in their adaptation to the results 
he is laboring to obtain. In short, he must 
know the necessary and intimate connection 
between cause and effect. 

I have said that the profession of agricul- 
ture requires more study than that of the ar- 
tizan.. If this be true, it is fortunate for the 
farmer that he can command more time 
for its acquisition, Winter is comparative- 
ly, and to him more peculiarly, a season of 
leisure. Those who do not possess books 
on this subject can readily borrow them. 
But a farmer is the last person who should 





live by borrowing. Let me recommend a 
better course. Let an agricultural library 
be established by an association in the town 
eonsisting of a select number of standard 
works upon this subject, with the lighter 
productions and periodicals of the day. 
General knowledge, independent of mental 
enjoyment, is important in all occupations— 
not only as it may direct the hand, but as it 
calls into exercise other energies conducive 


to the common good. H. G. Eastman. 
. Rural New- Yorker. 





THE STATE POULTRY SHOW. 

Turis exhibition was held at Utica, the last 
week in November. According to the Utica 
Gazette, ‘‘this was also the best exhibition 
of fowls ever made by our State Society. 
The display was highly creditable to the 
efforts of its officers, and it is rather unex- 
pected that it should have drawn together 
such a comparatively small number of vis- 
itors.” Among the large exhibitors are 
named E. E. Platt and Geo. Anderson of 
this city; D. S. Heffron of Utica, to whom 
was awarded the prize for the largest collec- 
tion; H. Johnson, of Paterson, N. J.; Cum- 
mings of Rochester; F. W. Collins, of East 
Bloomfield ; George Synder, of Rhinebeck ; 
T. B.' Miner, and Mr. Hart, of Clinton ; and 
Mr. Wright, of Utica. 

After the reading of the report of the 
Judges, the Society proceded to the election 
of officers for the ensuing year, when the 
following Board was unanimously elected : 

President—Francis Rotcu, of Morris. 

Vice-Presidents—C. W. Goddard, Albany; 
F. W. Collins, East Bloomfield; A. A. Hud- 
son, Syracuse. 

Cor. Sec’y.—R. C.. McCormick, Jr., Wood- 
haven, L. I. 

Recording Sec’y and Treas.—C. M. Schole- 
field, Yorkville. 

Board of Managers.—D. 8. Heffron, Uti- 
ca; Samuel T. Taberg, Dutchess; P. F. 
Peck, Yonkers; R. C. McCormick, New- 
York ; M. M. Kimmey, Cedar Hill; George 
St. George, York Mills; Thomas Gould, 
Aurora; G. Pitts, Honeoye; R. H. Van 
Rensselaer, Morris ; Mr. Haight, Rochester, 
G. Mallons, Macedon; S. V. C. Van Rens- 
selaer, Claverack; L. M. Taylor, Utica; N. 
S. Smith, Buffalo; G. W. Herring, Marcel- 
lus; George Anderson, Albany; E. Giles, 
Sauquoit; M. Vassar, Po’keepsie; Elihu 
Buritt, Burdett; Leroy Mowry, Greenwich. 

It was also recommended that the board of 
managers appoint the next exhibition of the 
Society at Albany, at the same time that the 
winter show of the State Agricultural Soci- 


ety is held, in February 1856. 
Country Gentleman. 





Sotpiers’ Pitucx.—A surgeon writing from 
the Alma says—* The pluck of a soldier no 
one has yet truly described. They laugh at 
pain and will scarcely submit to die. It is 
perfectly marvelous, this triumph of mind 
over body. Ifalimb were torn off or crushed 
at home, you would have them brought in 
fainting, and in a state of dreadful collapse. 


Here they come with a dangling arm or a 


riddled elbow, and it’s ‘ Now, doctor, be quick 
if you please—I’m not done so bad but I can 
get away back and see!’ And many of 
these brave fellows, with a lump of tow wrung 
out of cold water wrapped round their stumps, 
crawled to the rear of the fight, and with 
shells bursting around them and balls tearing 
up the sods at their feet, watched the pro- 
gressof the battle. I tell you asa solemn 
truth that I took off the foot of an officer, 
Captain ——, who insisted on being helped 
on hishorse again, and declared that he could 
fight now that his ‘foot was dressed.’ Sur- 
geon —— told him that if he mounted he 
would burst the ligatures and die on the spot, 





but for all that he would have returned to the 
hill if he could have prevailed on anybody to 
help him to mount.” 





““SCHEIDAM SCHNAPPS.” 
—e—. 


There is an article going the rounds, now- 
a-days, named as above, that is attracting a 
good deal of notice ; and lest we should be 
considered “ out of time,” if we did not call 
attention to it, we offer our friends the fol- 
lowing suggestions: It seems tobe a remark- 
able discovery that one.Wolfe has made, in 
these times of Maine Law effort and prog- 
ress, even a pleasant alcoholic liquor, that 
may be used as a beverage without injury, 
and as a medicine, with wonderful success. 
It is said not to “fire the brain” or “fur the 
tongue,” but being “satisfying” and “ health- 
ful,” preserves the consumer from “ that 
fierce desire for stimulants, begotten and 
perpetuated by the use of adulterated spir- 
its.” And it is not only offered as a “ spe- 
cific in many painful diseases,” but it is said 
of it, that “whenever and wherever it is requi- 
site to administer spirituous liquors for any 
purpose, this is the liquor that should be ad- 
ministered.” Wonderful discovery! Im- 
mortal discoverer! But with this new-born 
empiric, and his notable cure-all and health- 
preserver, we are not a little surprised to 
find associated the names of a number of 
physicians. Before usis a pamphlet, setting 
forth the proofs and evidences of the purity 
and ‘“‘ medical properties” of this innocent 
alcoholic beverage, and specific for disease, 
and a number of pages are devoted to what 
are called certificates of physicians approv- 
ing its use; but, upon examining these cre- 
dentials, we find but few of them that are 
really recommendatory. “These medical gen- 
tlemen have either been supplied with the 
“ Schnapps,” or asked, by note or circula~ 
to accept of it, and they have replied as in 
the following extracts, which are selected 
for their brevity, though given in full, as 
they appear in the pamphlet : 

“T am aware of the medical properties of 
pure Holland gin.” é 

“If it answers my expectations, | will be 
happy tq prescribe it for my patients, in 
dropsical and nephritic cases.” 

“T would frequently prescribe gin for my 
patients, if I knew where I could get that 
which is fit for medicine.” 

‘That a pure article for medicinal purpo- 
ses is very much needed, I fully agree with 
you.” . 

Such is the character of the recommenda- 
tions, as they are called. There is scarcely 
an instance mentioned, in which it has been 
used and its value certified to ; and yet these 
medical gentlemen have allowed themselves 
unwittingly to be brought before the public 
by such a man, who has taken advantage of 
their civility in respectfully replying to his 
applications, as co-workers with himself in 
the sale of his liquor. Physicians cannot be 
too careful to avoid these designing persons , 
for often by them, as Tupper has it, “ the 
light of a thoughtful spirit is quenched be- 
neath the bushel of commerce ; and they re- 
joice when they can ensnare honest and fair- 
dealing men in the traps their own cunning 
has set. And then, if the beguiled, finding 
themselves cheated, expostulate and resist, 
like the Ephesian silversmith who made 
shrines for the goddess Diana, they may 
turn with scornful laugh, and say triumph- 
antly, in the midst of their growing posses- 
sions, ‘ Sirs, ye know that by this craft we 
have our wealth.’” And truly, in this is the 
mainspring of their conduct. May we not 
say to our brethren, in the language of the 
sainted physician, Luke, “Take heed, and 
beware of covetousness.” These empirics 


are covetousness personified. 
N. J. Medical Magazine. 
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Porticultural Department. 
DEEP PLANTING OF ASPARAGUS. 
-—o-——. 

To the Editors of the American Agriculturist : 


Although several articles on the culture of 

asparagus have appeared in the American 
Agriculturist since I have become a sub- 
scriber, yet I see nothing said about the theo- 
ry of deep planting. Our asparagus-growers 
in this quarter are decidedly in favor of set- 
ting young plants for permanent beds very 
deep in the drills or trenches... They first 
prepare the ground well by deep plowing 
and high manuring ; then trench twenty 
inches to two feet deep, put a liberal quanti- 
ty of horse-manure in the bottom continu- 
\ously, and after slightly covering with earth, 
set the plants some fifteen to eighteen inches 
below the surface of the field; as they 
grow up the trench is gradually filled in 
until it becomes level with the surface. 

Several fine beds treated in this manner, 
in this vicinity, have produced admirably. 
They havé, however, had the advantage of 
a very deep light soil, approaching nearly to 
that quality termed sandy. About ten years 
since, I planted half an acre on a piece of 
ground of light soil, although not sandy, and 
which had a porous subsoil, inclining to 
gravel. The mould being not very deep, I 
determined to plant the asparagus nearer 
the surface, and afterward top-dress heavily 
with suitable soil, in addition to the usual 
annual manuring. The bed has produced a 
pretty fair crop for field-culture, yielding at 
the rate of two hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars per acre ; yet it does not equal the yield 
of some of the fields where deep planting 
has been pursued. 

Now, I have not been able to determine 
in my mind whether the difference is in the 
soil, or in the method; and as I purpose 
planting a field on a dry soil, with an under 
stratum composed of sand, gravel and stones 
quite near to the surface, and to top-dress 
heavily with light mould and manure until a 
sufficient depth of soil is thus accumulated, 
instead of setting the plants deep in the soil 
after trenching, a little practical information 
through your paper would be very accepta- 
ble. Perhaps some of your correspondents 
may give us some light on this subject. 

RICHARD M. CONKLIN. 

Cold Spring Harbor, Dec. 4, 1854. 

ASPARAGUS. 


_In meeting the wants of our correspond- 
ent, it will be necessary to go a little into 
detail, in our remarks upon this earliest and 
best of the vegetable products of the garden. 
If people only knew how to cultivate aspar- 
agus in its perfection, they would welcome 
the month of May for this delicacy, almost 
as warmly as for its flowers; and, judging 
from the tall spikes that make their appear- 
ance at that date in our own garden, they 
might save themselves the trouble of rear- 
ing May-poles, and hang out their flowery 
festoons and garlands upon poles of their 
own growing. 

We have no experience in deep planting, 
because we think we have a more excellent 
way. The deep planting which is resorted 
to by some of the English gardeners, and 
which, we presume, was introduced by them 
into this country, is unphilosophical, and is 
condemned by the best authorities on gar- 
dening. The Gardener’s Chronicle, one of 
the best English journals devoted to this art, 
says, in an article upon this vegetable: 
“The asparagus being brought to the requi- 





site state of vigor, the next question is, how 
to secure the necessary degree of succu- 
lence, which it never has beyond two or 
three inches in an English market, and not 
often anywhere else. That succulence will 
depend upon temperature as much as upon 
other causes. The warmer the asparagus 
bed is kept while the plants are rising, the 
more brittle they will be, provided the tem- 
perature of the soil does not rise above 75° 
at the most. Now, under ordinary circum- 
stances, every thing is done to keep it cold ; 
buried twelve or thirteen inches below the 
surface, the influence of the sun is slowly 
felt, and very imperfectly into the bargain. 
It is only when the roots are lightly covered 
by some rapidly conducting material, that 
the sun can exercise his proper influence, 
unassisted by artificial contrivances. Hence 
one of the greatest faults the asparagus- 
grower can commit, is to bury his plants 
deep. Only observe Mr. Kendall’s practice : 
his plants are just covered with soil resting 
upon a deep bed of the most nutritious mat- 
ter. The earliest rays of the sun are felt in 
such a case, and as soon as the dormant 
energy of the plant is roused, it continues to 
be exercised without a day’s interruption.” 

Unquestionably the deep-planted beds that 
succeed well, owe their success to the depth 
and richness of the soil rather than to the 
deep-planting of the roots. Within three 
inches of the surface they would produce 
earlier and more succulent shoots, and with 
proper surface-treatment, not a less gmount 
of cuttings in the course of a season. 

Buist says asparagus is a native of Great 
Britain, where it is found on banks of sandy 
soil contiguous to the sea, growing luxuri- 
antly under the salt breezes. Bridgeman 
says it is found growing wild in Russia and 
Poland, where it is eaten by the cattle the 
same as grass. In none of the authorities 
that we have consulted, do we find the fact 
recognized, that it is also a native of this 
country. We have so often found it grow- 
ing along our shores, with all the character- 
istics of a wild plant, that we have no doubt 
that it is as much one of our own native ma- 
rine plants, as the eel grass and the rock 
weed that grow in the adjacent waters. It 
is found abundantly upon the shores of Ma- 
son’s Island, at the mouth of the Mystic 
river, Connecticut, where it is sometimes 
gathered by the inhabitants for greens. We 
have seenit growing on the shores of Quan- 
ituc, in the same neighborhood, and also on 
Shelter Island, New-York, New-Jersey, and 
elsewhere. 

In order to properly prepare a piece of 
ground for the cultivation of this plant, it is 
important to understand its native habits, 
and the food necessary for its health. When 
these are understood, we may apply any 
mode of stimulating its growth within our 
reach, and bring it to its desired perfection. 
Nature places it, we see, in its wild state, 
among sea-sand, mixed with the soft, spongy 
decay of marine plants, the most yielding of 
all earthy substances, never becoming drv, 
neversremaining loaded with stagnant water, 
but at every tide receiving a supply of the 
saline particles that constitute an essential 





part of the food of the plant. Under such 
circumstances, the roots meet with no ob- 
struction to their full development: 

An analysis of the ash of the plant, by 
Levy, shows the following constituents : 





ORAS Oe eae a iad 20.48 
Seba oss erty shes ee 2.89 
Mame Sel oe 13.15 
ERR raEe 8 SEE i ok 3.24 
Peroxide of iron._-.......__- 4.22 
ei teics attain 9.99 
Sulphurie acid.............. 5.72 
Phosphoric acid-............ 10.03 
Carbonic acid. ..-.....-2-... 25.71 
CTO ree en 3.21 
pT a Rcite” y RRS AS ae Zhi 1.35 

100.00 


The native habits of the plant, and its inor- 
ganic constituents should be our guide in pre- 
paring the ground for its cultivation. We 
have prepared two beds upon our present 
premises, the one upon upland, and the other 
upon reclaimed salt-marsh. That upon the 
upland is about a rod square, and was pre- 
pared by removing the surface-soil to the 
depth ofabout two feet, pushing in stones, 
oyster-shells, and bones at the bottom, a 
heavy coating of manure over these, and 
then the surface-soil replaced. Wegive this, 
every winter, about a bushel of coarse refuse 
salt, and a heavy dressing of manure, either 
from the pig-stye, or the privy. This has 
produced admirably, and we thought it the 
perfection of an asparagus bed, until we made 
a second. The lower part of our garden, a 
strip some four hindred feet long by a rod 
in width, was originally amarsh with a salt- 
water ditch for the boundary line. This we 
began to reclaim, some three years since, 
and appropriated about one third to asparagus. 
The marsh was removed to the depth of 
three and in some places four feet, and 
stones and blasted rocks from the upland 
rolled into the vacuum and then the marsh 
mud put on top of them; raising the surface 
of the land about two feet above its former 
height. After this had! been heavily ma- 
nured, we set out our plants in drills, about 
two feet apart and eighteen inches in the 
drill, covering them with two or three inches 
of the soil. The new made land receives 
the wash of the adjacent hill-side, which fur- 
nishes it with all the’sand it needs. Though 
it is situated, where its roots have access to 
salt-water every side, we give it a heavy 
coating of salt every winter, and manure the 
surface liberally from} the pig-stye. We 
have oncejgivenita dressing of oyster-shell 
lime, which {the analysis shows to be an 
important constituent in its composition. 
To furnish the potash we burnt a portion of 
the coarse sods, andfpeat from the marsh, 
and strewed the ashes upon the surface. 
The result has been?surprising to all behold- 
ers. The light [porous black soil feels the 
first genial sunshine of spring, and the plants 
start about a week earlier than those upon 
the adjacent upland. We think we have 
something equal to Coney-Island, and have 
no occasion to envy the epicures who go down 
thither to regale themselves upon this deli- 
cacy. 

Of course all have not the same facilities 
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for making a good bed, and every man must 
adapt himself to his circumstances. Suc- 
cess can be reached on almost any soil, by 
deep trenching, and manuring. The deeper 
the soil, the better, andfit®can hardly be made 
too rich. We think our correspondent will 
find it for his advantage to make his soil 
deep and rich before planting, rather than to 
rely upon after culture. As he is near tide- 
water, marsh mud composted with stable ma- 
nure or guano, will probably be found one of 
the best ameliorators of the soil devoted to 
this crop. An occasional dressing of lime, 
salt, and ashes, will also be economical. We 
have never tested the application of liquid 
manure to this crop, but from its native hab- 
its we have little doubt that it would pay 
those who grow it ona large scale to have 
an apparatus like a street-sprinkler in the 
city to water the beds with liquid manure, as 
often as every other day, during the season 
ofcutting the heads. G. W. Johnsonrecom- 
mends a mixture of half an ounce of guano, 
and four ounces of salt to one gallon of wa- 
ter, as a liquid manure for asparagus. But 
we should like to see a liquid manure pre- 
pared from the stable, the stye, or the privy, 
applied to a square rod of this vegetable, its 
product noted, and compared with another 
square rod under the ordinary treatment. 
Will not some of our readers among the 
market gardeners try the experiment and 
report the results ? 














For the American Agriculturist. 
FORCING OF ASPARAGUS AND SEAKALE. 
—_~e— 


A few lights and a hot bed are the most 
economical means of obtaining these most 
useful vegetables where manure can be ob- 
tained ; but where there is an early vinery 
they can be had with much less trouble. 
The hot beds for this purpose should be 
made three feet and a half in height at the 
back, and three feet in front. When they 
have settled, and arrived at a temperature of 
from 60° to 70°, they are ready for use. 
The bed for the asparagus should receive six 
inches of light mould, or decayed tanner’s 
bark, spread evenly over the sufface. The 
roots should then be placed as close together 
as possible, all over the bed, and covered 
from six to eight inches deep with light, veg- 
etable mould or decayed bark. When the heat 
begins to decline, which may be ascertained 
by thrusting a stick into the middle of the 
bed, a lining of hot manure should be 
placed round the frame, and the sashes may 
be closely covered with straw, to exclude 
frost. They need not be taken off till the 
asparagus is fit to cut. 

The mould for the seakale should be the 
same as for the asparagus, and should be 
placed in the frame in the following man- 
ner: Commencing at one end of the frame 
let the mould be a foot in depth and six inch- 
es wide ; cut down straight with the spade, 
against which place the roots, about an inch 
apart in the rows, and six inches between 
the rows throughout the length of the bed, 
when they should be covered about an inch 
with mould, and the sashes closely covered 
With straw to exclude all light and frost. 
They should never be taken off, except at 
the time of cutting. The means to restore 
-the declining heat may be the same. As for 
the asparagus, a few sashes will in this man- 
ner supply a large family with these deli- 
cious vegetables, till they can be obtained 


und. 
from the open gro a ieiidibiibay. 
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PEACH CULTURE. 


as 

Tue following article we take from the 
Philadelphia Florist, not to endorse all its 
statements, but because everything calcu- 
lated to give any new light, or call forth dis- 
cussion upon the growth and diseases of 
this delicious but fast degenerating fruit, is 
now of especial importance. We invite 
contributions on this subject from experi- 
enced cultivators. 

For the last few years the culture of the 
peach hasdeclined, The ‘‘yellows,” “blight,” 
peach-worm and curculio have been singu- 
larly destructive, and fruit which a few years 
ago could be scarcely given away, now finds 
ready sales at high prices. Old orchards 
are dying out, and comparatively few new 
ones formed to replace them ; confidence in 
their successful culture is yearly growing 
weaker, till in almost every region we travel 
we are told “‘ peaches will not grow with us 
any more.” 

I am not going to deny that there are no 
difficulties attendant on modern peach-grow- 
ing near cities, or even that if there are diffi- 
culties, that they are not greater than at- 
tended the effort of our forefathers ; but 
merely to point out how they cay still be 
grown successfully, either to return a hand- 
some profit in acommercial point of view, or 
to yield a crop of the very finest kind of fruit 
for the raiser’s own table. 

The aspect of the site of a peach-orchard 
is one of the first importance. Contrary to 
the generalidea in favor of a southern ex- 
posure, a north-western or western is pref- 
erable. Peach trees on a southern aspect 
seldom bear well over five years, or live over 
ten. On any other, all other things being 
equal, there seems to be, as there probably 
is, no limit to their age. Rarely do we 
meet with a peach tree on a southern slope 
stricken with the “yellows,” while aged, 
healthy trees are invariably found in such 
places in perfection. I have some trees at 
the present. moment in my mind’s eye, so 
old that I can find no one to tell me their age 
exactly, which are growing on the north side 
of some high buildings, models of health and 
productiveness. 

Theory confirms this view of the proper 
site for peach trees, as well as observation ; 
not being a native of this country, it is like 
most exotics, not perfectly adapted to our 
climate. The sap vessels of the wood are 
large, and there is a large amount of moisture 
stored up in them, in the winter season. 
Science has shown that when these vessels 
are frozen through, they become particles of 
ice, any sudden thaw is apt to burst the cell 
tissues, if the expansion by the act of freez- 
ing alone does not do so; so that trees in 
situations where they are not liable to be 
suddenly thawed in winter, are more liable 
to escape injury. In the respect of soil, the 
peach is not so fastidious as it is often sup- 
posed to be. Any loose kind of loam will suit 
it. I have seen as fine and productive peach 
trees in “ Pennsylvania clay,” asin “ Jersey 
sand.” In ared clay loam, ona _ subsoil of 
rotten shaly rock, I have noted splendid 
specimens. In each, it is more easy to point 
out what soils are ill adapted for peach cul- 
ture, than what is the best; and the whole 
subject may be summed up in the observa- 
tion, that the peach will do wellin any soils 
except heavy clays, or soils very retentive 
of moisture. 

Having dismissed the questions of aspect 
and soil, we may talk a little on the prepara- 
tion ofthe ground. If it be of anature to get 
very dry in summer time, it should: he 
trenched eighteen’ inches in depth, if. the 
piece to be planted is small; and subsoil 
plowed, if their culture is to be carried on to 
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a large extent. Sandy soils will not require 
this Operation, because they retain moisture 
a long time, a few inches below the surface, 
though on the ground such soils soon become 
hot and dry ; all strong manures are super- 
fluous, if not injurious; wood ashes, and in 
some cases, lime in small quantity, I have 
found beneficial. 

The selection of kinds to plant is difficult, 
if we will have only the dest; if we seek 
merely good standard varieties, it is a very 
simple affair. Inthe Philadelphia markets 
the Early York, Crawford Early, Crawford 
Late, Morris White, and Morris Red, with 
occasionally, the Heath and George IVth, 
probably comprise three-fourths of all the 
named kinds offered there. If I were to se- 
lect twelve varieties for myself, I should take 
for the two best early Crawford’s Early, and 
Druid Hill ; next, early George IVth, Haines 
Early, and Morris Red; next succeeded by 
Morris White and Cooledge’s Favorite ; 
Crawford’s Late and Ward’s Late coming in 
after these ; and the admirable Late Heath, 
and the Oldmixon Free winding up the list, 
and the season. This list comprizes well 
known and general favorites. There are 
many other new kinds, and some old, but 
ill-known ones, probably as good as those 
enumerated. The Tyson is a fine large, 
well-flavored variety, ripening about mid-sea- 
son. In my observation, it seems but a shy 
bearer, but I have only seen young trees. 
The Eliza is a veryearly, large, yellow peach 
of which I think very highly, though some of 
my friends deem it but second rate in flavor. 
Tippecanoe, and La Grange have high repu- 
tations. but of these, I cannot speak from my 
own experience. The Shanghai peach, 
lately introduced from China, will, I think, 
prove one of our best late peaches. The 
fruit is very large, flesh melting, and of a 
yellowish white, the habit of the tree is pe- 
culiar ; the buds are white, and the leaves 
and shoots very vigorous and strong. But as 
tastes differ as widely as, in many cases the 
varieties of the peach itself, we will pass to 
another bone of contention—the best time to 
plant. So far as my experience goes, peach- 
es willdo nearly as well planted early in 
spring, as early in the fall—say before the 
15th of November. I prefer to plant them 
as soon as the first autumn frosts have 
scorched the leaves. The only disadvantage 
I have noted as attendant on autumn planting 
peaches is, that the soil becomes packed 
tight around the roots by spring, and the fi- 
bers do not seem to push so freely there, as 
they do in soil newly turned up, and well 
filled with air and nutritious gases. On the 
other hand, an early fall planted tree, gener- 
ally gets a good root hold before fall, and 
while it suffers less from severe winters, will 
at the same time, often bear some fruit in the 
following season, which a spring planted 
tree rarely does. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of spring and fall planting, are 
respectively so evenly balanced, that proba- 
bly opinions will never be united in one chan- 
nel on the point. Each will do wellto con- 
sult his own observations and convenience. 

My after management of the peach is a 
very simple affair. It consists in chief, of 
“letting them alone.” If they do not seem 
as vigorous as I like them, I prune. back, or 
shorten in a little, some of the young shoots ; 
but the maximis sound, that if you want wood, 
prune and “trim out,” if frurt, cut as little as 
youcan. I like the ground aroundand about 
peach trees to be kept constantly tilled, cul- 
tivated and kept clean. I never could con- 
vince myself by reason, analogy, or observa- 
tion, that peach trees did well with a mass of 
sod around them, and the constant cultiva- 
tion of the soil.is also advantageous toward 
inducing fruitfulness, by cutting off occasion- 
ally. some. of the smaller. roots, .thereby 
checking that extreme luxuriousness. which 
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of fruits. MELocorTon. 





HURRAH FOR THE HOLLY. 
——_e—— 
Hurrah for the Holly! the true evergreen, (faded, 
The plant that looks bright when most bright things have 
And which, when old Winter hasspluttered his spleen, 
Still shelters the stem that in summer it shaded ; 
So friends that in sunshine alone hover round, 
And when poverty threatens fly off in a volley, 
May turn to the tree that unchanging is found, 
And learn that a lesson is taught by the Holly. 
Hurrah for the Holly ! the evergreen Holly ! 
Come weave me a wreath of its berries to-night, 
Its presence shall banish the churl, Melancholy. 
And send us, instead, the young fairy Delight. 





AN ESSAY ON FLOWERS. 
—— nk 
THEIR KINDS. 

They are ofallkindsofshapes. They are 
of all kinds of perfumes, disagreeable or deli- 
cious; they are of all kinds of toughness— 
delicate, so that they die of a stroké of the 
sun, or so strong that the hotter the sun the 
brighter they are. Some can not live in a 
hot climate, others can not live in cold; 
some can not bear a wet soil, others can not 
bear a dry—all owing to their different con- 
stitutions. Some are tall; othersare short ; 
some have big heads; others little. The 
heads of some are long; of others, almost 
perfectly round. As to color, the rainbow 
is not acircumstance tothem ; the number 
of their colors is legion—all sorts of grades. 
They are not near as accommodating as peo- 
ple. The man from Africa will live in Hali- 
fax, and the man from Halifax will do well 
inthe West Indies; but the aloe will not 
flourish at the North, and the rose will not 
get along in South America. 

AS TO THEIR NAMES. 

They have the common names they are 
familiarly known by, and the uncommor 
names they are christened with by the bot- 
anists ; but the familiar names are much the 
most significant, being generally connected 
with the peculiar character of the flower— 
the morning-glory, because it is the most 
brilliant in the morning ; and the sun-flower, 
because it has a peculiar way of turning 
toward the sun. The morning-glory is 
called, by the scientific gentlemen, the con- 
volvulus, which is certainly not as agreeable 
a title as the other. 

CAPACITY FOR IMPROVEMENT. 

It is extraordinary what a change can be 
produced by a mixture and association with 
other flowers, and by a proper attention to 
the food of the plant; according as the earth 
is rich or poor, clayey or gravelly, will the 
plant change its color, its size, and its per- 
fume. The hydrangea changes its color as 
it changes its soil ; and by mixture with other 
dahlias, by skillful graftings, the dahlia be- 
comes larger and more double. 

WILD OR DOMESTIC. 

The wild run wild—nobody takes any 
eare of them; the cultivated are watched, 
trained and guarded. I said nobody takes 
care of the wild; this is wrong. The wild 
are taken care of; the kind Being who is al- 
Mh looking after the poor, the destitute, 
and the unprotected, takes care of them. The 
truth is, he takes care of both; without him 
they could come to nothing, either of them. 
But the cultivated fare better; they not only 
have the protection of Providence, but of 
man in the bargain. 

WHO LIKE THEM. 

The young girl is attracted{by} beauty. 
She is enthusiastic at color, she shows them 
smiling ; her love is not grounded upon any 
knowledge of virtue in the plant—her eye 
alone is consulted. Sometimes she is terri- 
bly deceived ; she suffers from bad associa- 
tion—she is poisoned—and she learns a les- 
son rather too late. The old florist takes 





is a frequent cause of barreness in this class | delight ina flower. He has deposited the 


small seed; he has watched its first appear- 
ance in the world—its first leaves ; it has, 
perhaps, been almost killed by the heat‘or 
the cold; but by good management he has 
preserved its life. It is a monument of his 
exertions ; he becomes an amateur, and then 
a connoisseur, and likes to see every new 
variety. 
WHO TAKES CARE OF THEM 2 

They are generally rough-looking old fel- 
lows, perfectly unsuited to the beautiful ob- 
jects they are connected. with. But these 
objects thrive in their green-houses; they 
seem to understand them thoroughly ; they 
know when they require watering, and they 
know when they have enough. Every plant 
looks as if it was thriving and getting on. 
There are none of the miserable, sickly, half 
dead things, you find in private collections of 
those who do not understand their manage- 
ment. The florists are interested. There 
are others who keep them, not for money, 
but for love—in the,windows, right up against 
the glass, the glass beautifully clear ; doc- 
tors keep them, and keep them beautifully. 
I can not say so much for them, when left to 
the guardianship of the young an beautiful 
belle; she is apt to be a cruel guardian— 
one-half generally die, inthe winter, through 
neglect, frozen to death; or roasted in sum- 
mer by exposure to the sun. Now and then 
you may find a judicious lady, but, take the 
sex in general, they are pretty bad managers. 
There are good, however ; agood house-keep- 
er is aften a good flower-keeper ; one who 
can make a pudding can often make a soil. 
To make a[pudding, she deposits a certain 
quantity of flour, a certain quantity of sugar, 
and judiciously sprinkles her spices; to 
make the soil, she mixes clay, and gravel, 
and manure, and sprinkles carefully with 
eharcoal. In this way a lady sometimes 
succeeds beautifully ; whatever she touches 
is sure to do well; success is sure to follow. 
Success is apt to be called luck. It is no 
suchthing ; it comes from peculiar skill in 
a proper formation of the earth ; and, more- 
over, in not exposing at wrong times to too 
much sun, and by risking an exposure at a 
proper time—withhrawing from the rain at 
the right moment, and coming into it when 
good willfollow. Allthis requires good judg- 
ment, which some ladies have. 

WHERE THEY ARE FOUND. 

I should like you to tell me where they 
are not. Go where you please in the coun- 
try, and you find them—in the low grounds 
and inthe high. In the low grounds, where 
the soil is richest, you will usually find them 
the most robust. Inthe high grounds they 
are apt to be smaller, and: not so deep in 
theircolor. You will often find the same 
flower in the high situations and the low; 
usually the high have their peculiar set, and 
the {low theirs. The wild althea will not 
only refuse to grow on high grounds, but it 
will not grow on low, unless it is peculiarly 
situated right on the water; it can not live 
away from the water. There are some 
plants that will live anywhere, if they are 
constantly watered; the hydrangea, for in- 
stance. There are others which require lit- 
tle water, if any; they are dry flowers ; such 
are many of the cactus tribe. 

WHERE THEY GO AFTER DEATH. 

Some go to the most delightful resting- 
places—-the vallies of the blessed—the bo- 
som of the beautiful maiden. Others go into 
the interior of her body, arranging difficul- 
ties there, bringing relief to its distresses ; 
the poppies are among these. The last go 
when they are withered and dried ; the first, 
which the youthful beauty takes for her bou- 
quet, have all the brilliancy and complexion 
of life, and the shape of life also. They are 
received so soon after death they do not ap- 
pear dead—decomposition and decay have 
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not begun ; the moment they do begin, be- 
fore they become ‘offensive, they are’ judi- 
ciously abandoned. . Often they go to the dis- 
sectors. They are taken for the promotion 
of science ; they are carefully anatomized— 
the different members examined by the skill- 
ful botanist ; he gives you their anatomy. 
Sometimes they go into depositories; they 


are skilifully dried, preserving mueh of their 


form and color, all the moisture being taken 
from their systems by lying between two 
sheets of blotting paper. 

THEIR AGES. 

Some will last a year, and are called annu- 
als; others last longer. Small cimens 
of vegetation, however, have not the length 
of life of large trees; they resemble birds— 
the wren will not live as long as the eagle. 

WHY DO WE LOVE THEM? 

It seems the will of heaven we should. 
Heaven is always contriving something to 
please us, to make us happy. One of the 
most successful plans was making us love 
flowers ; it is such an innocent passion. We 
must love something, and the love which is 
not too exciting is the best; that of the sex- 
es often leads to pain, to actual agony ; there 
is little ofthis in the flower. Some may be 
disappointed in the death of a plant ; but the 
pain soon subsides. ' 

What excites the passion? 
Propinquity and separation. 

Flowers may have even excellence of 
color, shape and fragrance; yet if not near, 
they will not excite permanent love. A lady 
brought up in the country has usually a pas- 
sion for them. The separation by winter 
brings a rage for them in the spring. At 
that season, about the end of April, you see 
women busy in their yards in the city, and 
in their gardens in the country, the young 
and the old. The mother leaves her nur- 
sery and spares an hour away from her little 
ones, or they stand by and watch her. She 
takes a pointed stick and digs a hole, where 
she deposits her precious seed or she takes 
upon herself .a manly occupation. She 
scrapes away with a hoe a place where she 
may insert a oo of pinks or columbines ; 
she works pleaSed and contented. She thinks 
of the flowers which are to come hereafter. 
The young girl leaves her embroidery for 
the snow-drops and her violets ; they are a 
novelty; she enjoys their society. She 
would notin the same degree, if she were 
rich and had a green-house; if she had been 
revelling in their enjoyment through the 
winter, she would have been in some méas- 
ure dead to it in the spring. But the passion 
of the spring does not last the summer. 
The little girl who in April puts down her 
daisies with such satisfaction, in the month 
of August sees them, without compunction of 
conscience, or the least compassion, per- 
haps, perishing from her own neglect. She 
never takes the trouble to give them a drop 
of water; they have lost their attraction ; 
she no longer cares for them; she is now 
all coldness, all ice. “Before, she was all 


enthusiasm and fervor. Timorny Quamr. 
N. Y. Home Journal, ° 





Poor Inpgen—There is a piece of quiet, 
but telling sarcasm inthe following : “ Got a 
paper to spare?” “ Yes, sir; here is one of 
our last. Would you like to subscribe, sir, 
and take it regularly?” “I would—but I 
am too poor.” He had just returned from 
the circus, which cost 50 cents; lost time 
from his farm, 50 cents; whiskey judgi 
from the smell, at least 50 cents—making a 
dollar and a half actually thrown away, and 
then begging for a newspaper, ‘ing that 
he was too poor to pay for it! ‘That is what 
we call “saving at a spile, and wasting 
the bung-hole.” ; 





Earn money hefore you spend it 
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4,000 DOLLARS!!! — 
WORTH OF NEW BOOKS 
> ARE NOW READY.2 


TO BE GIVEN AS 


PREMIUMS, 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 


American Agriculturist. 


Turn to page 236, and see the Premium List. 
ALL THE BOOKS ARE NEW, 
Just from the Press : 

No old or second-hand books among them. 
Send on the 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 
and take your choice of the 
BOOKS. 

They will be delivered at your Post-office 

FREE OF EXPENSE. | 

3J@ For Eacu new subscriber, with $2, 
half a dollar’s worth of books will be given 
as a premium. 

3@” For zacn new subscriber at club 
prices, 25 cents’ worth of books will be 
given. 

Send for any one or more of the books 
named below, or on page 236, to which you 
are entitled by the amount of your premiums. 

Good books are better than money. 

REMEMBER! that each new subscriber 
confers a three-fold benefit—on yourself, by 
replenishing your library ; on the new sub- 
scriber, by putting into his hands a valuable 
weekly paper; and on the American Agri- 
culturist, by enlarging its circulation and in- 
creasing its facilities for useffilness. 

The New Year is close at hand—let the 


work be done NOW. 


et The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
cents. 
II. Every pate her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
ican Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 


III. The Ame: 
Iv. The American ose Cul turer. Price 25cents. 
¥ on Manures. By S. L. Dana. Price 25-cents. 





‘Shee 's Elements of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 
Vii. The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation 
Price 25 cents 
Vill. Horses—their Varieties, B ng, Manag t, &c. 
Price 25 ce: 


1X. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. 
ag 25 cents. 
The Hog—its Diseases and Management. 
xi. a American Bird Fancier—B: 
XI. Domestic Fow] and Ornamental Poult 
XII. Chemistry made Easy for the Use of 


25 cents. 
The American potay Yard. The cheapest and best 


A: lished. Price 
th The American ‘ela Book of Manures. Embracing all 
e F 


rs known, with directions for use. By Browne. 


Price $1 29 Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cen 
XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field mag Price $1. 
ESA (IT. ‘Wilson on the cul lax. Price 25 cents. 
.. The Farmer’s —— By Bl 7 Ps oeas $1 25. 

oa “Allen’s Rural Architecture. 
a. Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. “Tutnstrated. Price 25 


XXII. Johnston’s Lectures on Practical2Agriculture. Paper, 


eee 25 cents 

* XXIH. Johnson’s agfos cultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
XXIV. Johnson’s ents of ae Chemistry and 
See" "anda sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25 

XXVI. Miners Americ aw the. Manual. ree $1. 
$ "Dadd’s Ameri Doctor. Coe. Price $1. 
xx Ay eee ‘Complete Farmer and ener. 1 vol. 

beg Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 

wee. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 


"Shy Youatt onthe Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 
$i 25. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price 


owina cee own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 
ExT Stephens’s Book of the Farm ; or Farmer’s Guide. 


Price 25 cents. 
, Raising, &c., &c. 


. Price 25cents. 
‘armers. Price 
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XXXV. Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. . 

XXXVI. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
[XXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 

ane III. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 


oO RXIX. Country Dwellings ; or the American Architect. 


Price 
XL. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 
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XLI. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine... A book for every married 

man and woman. Price $3. 
XLII. Nash’s ssive Farmer. A book for every boy in 

the country Price 50 cents. 

Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 


- Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2vols. Price $2 50. 
Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. ice $1. 

XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints on 
a — Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. 


Allen: e $1 25 
XLVIL The ie Farmer’ 's Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 


ion. Price 50 
XLVIII. aos “American Flower Garden Directory. Price 


1 25. 
LIX. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
len. Being the most complete book on the subject ever 


published, $1 
L. Qu uinby’ "s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. Price $1. 


rz. Elliott’s adh Grower’s Guide. Price $1 25. 
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II. Thomas’s Fruit Culturist. Price $1. 
EH. Chorlton’s Cold Grapery. Price 50 cents. 
Pardee on the Strawberry. Price 50 cents. 


ive Norton’s § Scientific Agriculture—New Edition. Price 


75 cents. 
LVII. DADD’S MODERN HORSE SECTOR. P 1. 
LVIII. Diseases of Horse’s Feet. Price 25 cents wens 
+e. ened Cows. Price 38 cents. 


See 
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N. B.—-Persons sending for two or more 
of the above books, will please name some 
one to whose care they may be sent by ex- 
press, as it is often cheaper for us to send 
them thus than by mail. 





THE GOOD WORK COMMENCED. 


Our prizes are already being called for. 
Names are coming in to commence two 
weeks ahead. Our table is loaded with let- 
ters containing old and new subscriptions, 
and orders for Premiums; inquiries as to 
uniting smaller premiums for the larger 
books ; notices of new clubs of fives, tens, 
and twenties, &c. We have endeavored to 
answer as many questions of this kind as 
possible, by introducing a new list of Pre- 
mium Books with prices annexed. 

These books at wholesale prices cost us 
with the postage just about the sum named 
for each, but there is a real pleasure ,in 
scattering so many books all over the coun- 
try. 

Our friends will oblige us by connecting as 
few other matters as possible with their sub- 
scription lists and premium orders, for two or 
three weeks, as these will occupy us much 
ofthe time. When other matters than busi- 
ness are inclosed in the same letter, let it 
be on a separate piece of paper. 

Now, then, friends, one and all, give the 
American Agriculturist one strong push. 
We have struck for 20,000 new subscribers 
to begin the new year with. We hope for 
20,000. If you, and you, kind reader, do all 
you can, we shall have 40,000. We have ex- 
tensive plans for adding greatly to the real 
value of the paper for the year to come. 
Remember that every dollar you add to its 
subscription increases its facilities for use- 
fulness. 

gsee-Every dollar received for the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist will be expended in enrich- 
ing its pages with collections of practical 


knowledge, valuable engravings, &c. &c. 





To Oxp Suscrizers.—We seldom say any- 
thing to old subscribers about renewing. To 
lose one of these is so rare an occurrence, 
except by death or removal, that it calls for 
no attention. Besides, we do not feel dis- 
posed to urge any one to renew, if he does 
not do it of his own free will, after reading 
fifty-two numbers of our paper. : 





We send out in this number a notice of 





expiration of subscriptions to a large number 
whose time expires with the year. Please 
recall the hundreds of valuable articles which 
have appeared during a year past, and then 
calculate whether you can do without anoth- 
er similar lot, for the year to come, and one 
which we promise you will be still more 
valuable. 





Ir is our purpose to commence, soon after 
January Ist, a series of plain practical ar- 
ticles on Chemistry and its applications to 
every day life. We hope to present the sub- 
ject in such a manner that every young per- 
son who reads the .American Agriculturist, 
will become acquainted with this most im- 
portant branch of science. We think that 
this series alone will be worth to every per- 
son many times the subscription price of the 
paper,as we shall apply the principles of 
chemistry to the actual operations of prepar- 
ing food, drink, clothing, &c., besides show- 
ing wherein it may assist in cultivating the 
soil, and wherein itcan not do so. The se- 
ries will consist of short articles, and extend 
through the year. We delay commencing 
it till our new subscribers for 1855 are most- 
ly in. 





Particutar NoticrE.—We daily receive 
new subscribers without any specification as 
to the time they are’ to commence. We 
have printed a large extra edition of this 
volume, up to this time, and, as long as we 
have them, will send back numbers from the 
commencement, (September 13th,) when de- 
sired. Subscribers can commence at any 
time they will name. 





Asparacus &c.—At the expense of variety 
and to bring the articles on a given subject 
together as much as possible, we have to- 
day devoted considerable space to the cul- 
ture of asparagus which will be found fully 
discussed in the Horticultural department. 
We have a variety of other practical articles 
in different parts of the paper. 

3@° Tue Christian Chronicle of the 13th 
inst. contains a very good article on New- 
Jersey Farming, credited to “Cor. of Ag.” 
Query—What paper is this Cor. of Ag.? 








We refer our readers to the advertise- 
ments of Atkin’s Reaper, and the forthcom- 
ing National Poultry Show. 





A Goon Move.—The Wilmington Cham- 
ber of Commerce have resolved to buy and 
sell corn, rye, oats and meal by weight, after 
the Ist of January, 1855, as follows : 

Corn, 56 pounds to the bushel ; wheat and 
rye, 60 pounds ; oats, 32 pounds; and meal, 


60 pounds. 





Keer Your Stock Warm.—Nothing will 
pay better at this season than the care given 
to domestic animals of every kind. A.dolla 
in time or expense devoted to sheltering 
them from cold, will save many dollars in 
food. A cow or flock of sheep will thrive 
better and keep in better heaith on 1,500 lbs. 
of hay in a comfortable stable, than on 
2,000 lbs. if left exposed to wind and storm. 
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“FEED A COLD AND STARVE A FEVER.” 
CATCHING COLD. 
Tue above is one of a class of popular 
‘“‘ sayings” which have come to be regarded 
as truisms, but many of which are founded 
entirely in error. It would be nearer 
right to say, starve acold and starve 
a fever. We believe there are compar- 
atively few of the common ailings which 
may not be entirely overcome by at- 
tention to diet. Take a cold for example. 
By improper exposure ¢o inequalities of tem- 
perature the system becomes disarranged, 
and the different functions of the body are 
performed imperfectly. The circulation of 
the blood, especially, is disturbed ; the usual 
secretions do not go on; headache and gen- 
eral dullness throughout the system are ex- 
perienced, and unless a reaction takes place, 
local inflammation of the throat, lungs, &c., 
and a partial or general fever is the result. 

Now to “ feed” the stomach and thus add 
more materials to the already overloaded 
blood, is the worst thing that can be done. 
On the contrary, let the diet and drinks be 
greatly or entirely diminished, and give the 
blood an opportunity to throw off the super- 
abundant matters. Avoid wet or cold feet, 
and sudden changes of temperature, and one 
or two night’s sleep with an empty stomach, 
under adouble supply of bedding, will gener- 
ally cure an ordinary cold. The same 
means, persevered in, will “‘ break up” almost 
any cold, however severe. There is no- 
thing better fr'a cold than thoroughly soak- 
ing the feet in ‘hot water just before going 
into an extra warm bed. 

A word or two more in regard to “ catch- 
ing cold.” It is generally thought that a 
cold is taken by changing from a warm to a 
cold atmosphere. This is hardly so. A 
cold is more the result of inequality of tem- 
perature in different parts of the body. A 
person may go from a warm bed and plunge 
naked into a snow bank and not take cold, 
and yet become quite sick from merely 
holding one arm in warm and the other in 
cold water. The body may be warmly clothed, 
and*yet a cold be taken by having the feet 
wet, or a slight current of air blowing upon 
an arm or upon the head or neck. So 
a person may take cold by the side ofa blaz- 
ing fire, because the draft of air to- 
ward the chimney cools that part of 
the body away from the fire. One part 
of the body being clothed warmer than 
another part, will disturb the circulation of 
the blood, and induce some form of disease 
classed under the general name of a “cold.” 

One of the most common sources of a cold 
is the getting a part of the clothing wet, and 
thus cooling that part of the body below the 
general temperature of thesystem. On the 
contrary, a person may be entirely drenched 
with rain, and by drying the clothes uniformly, 
or changing them entirely, no difficulty will 
be experienced. Let it be kept in mind that, 
the greatest danger of “catching cold” is 
from an inequality of warmth in different 
parts of the body. 





Letters Of inguiry from J.C.; G. J.; M.S.; 
J. H. S.; Dr. S. J. W., &c., will be answered 
in our next number, or privately by letter. 


‘SODA WATER. 
singe’ 

A friend having been directed by a physi- 
cian to administer “fixed air” (carbonic 
acid) to a member of his family who was 
slightly indisposed, asks our opinion as to 
the different methods of forming it, &c. 

There are a large number of substances 
classed under the head of carbonates or bi- 
carbonates. These are composed of a base, 
such as potash, soda, lime, magnesia, am- 
monia, &c., combined with a definite quantity 
of carbonic acid (fixed air), which is united 
with the base in a condensed or solid form. 
Thus, for example, 100 lbs. of common sale- 
ratus is made up of about 52 lbs. of potash 
and 48 lbs. of carbonic acid. Marble, chalk, 
and limestone, each contain about 56 parts, 
by weight, of lime, united with 44 parts of 
carbonic acid. Common cooking soda (prop- 
erly called bicarbonate of soda) is made up 
of about 414 parts of soda with 58+ of car- 
bonic acid. 

Carbonic acid, when not united with other 
substances; is an invisible gas, having the 
physical properties of air, but about 1+ times 
as heavy. A cubic foot of this gas weighs 
8034 grains, and the same quantity of air 527 
grains. The fact that this gas is so fre- 
quently condensed into a solid form, when 
united with other substances, as in the case 
of chalk, marble, or soda, was the reason of 
its being called “ fixed air.” Other gases, 
however, combine in the same manner. 

To produce carbonic acid in a gaseous or 
air-like form, it is only necessary to get it in 
a simple or uncombined state. When chalk 
or limestone (carbonate of lime) is heated, 
the heat expels this gas into the air, and 
leaves the simple lime. If we add any 
stronger acid to the chalk, limestone, or 
marble, the added acid will take the place of 
the carbonic acid, and the latter will at once 
expand out into its gas form. To see this, 
put a lump of saleratus in a tumbler of wa- 
ter, and pour in some vinegar (acetic acid), 
and you will at once see bubbles of this car- 
bonic acid rise up through the water. 


The soda-water manufacturers put into a 
vessel marble or chalk, or some other cheap 
carbonate, and pour upon it sulphuric acid 
(oil of vitriol) or hydrochloric acid (muriatic 
acid), and then contrive to catch the gas as 
it rises up. By means of an air-pump, or 
condenser, this gas is compressed into strong 
vessls, called “ fountains,” which are partly 
filled with water. A single quart of water 
may be charged with from 150 to 200 quarts 
of carbonic acid condensed into it. The 
fountains are then tightly closed, and carried 
to the place where wanted, and are there 
connected with a pipe extending up through 
a table, so that by turning a stop-cock the 
water will flow out into a tumbler.. The 
compressed gas in the fountain is very elas- 
tic, and forces out the water whenever there 
is an opportunity for it to escape. When 
the soda-water is drawn into the tumbler, 
the pressure being removed the condensed 
gas expands into bubbles, and some escapes 
into the air. If rapidly drank as soon as 
drawn, the gas (that is, the carbonic acid or 
fixed air) rises from the stomach, though 
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there is probably a small quantity absorbed 
into the system. 

It will be seen then, that the water drawn 
from soda-fountains, so called, is not really 
soda-water, but carbonic acid water. There 
is often, perhaps generally, a very minute 
quantity of soda added to the water contain- 
ing the gas. 

Bottled soda-water, if properly made, is 
just like that in the soda-fountain. Water 
filled with gas is forced into the separate 
bottles, and its escape prevented by tightly- 
fitting corks, which are tied in to prevent 
their being driven out by the elasticity or 
expansive force of the compressed gas. The 
bottled water is frequently sweetened and 
flavored with sarsaparilla or something of 
the kind, and a little soda added. 


There are other methods of producing gas- 
water (soda-water). As stated above, put 
into a tumbler of water some saleratus (bi- 
carbonate of potash) or cooking soda (bicar- 
bonate of soda), and then pour in a little vin- 
egar (acetic acid), and it will unite with the 
potash or soda, and let the condensed car- 
bonic acid escape up through the water in 
bubbles. Other acids will produce the same 
effect. One of the most commonly used is 
tartaric acid, which is a dry, white substance. 
This will act in the same manner as the vin- 
egar, that is, it will unite with the potash or 
soda, and set the gas at liberty. Soda-pow- 
ders are often put up forsale. A small por- 
tion of soda (bicarbonate of soda) is put into 
One paper, and an equivalent quantity of 
tartaric acid in another of a different color, 
and a dozen pairs of these are packed to- 
gether in a box. To use them, the soda is 
dissolved in a tumbler, and sweetening added 
to suit the taste, after which the acid is 
quickly stirred in, and a brisk effervescence 
takes place. 

The objection to all these last-named meth- 
ods of making soda-water is, that the sub- 
stances used to make the gas are taken into 
the system where they are injurious, except 
in rare cases, when they are needed as spe- 
cial: medicines. The gas-water first de- 
scribed can do little harm, and but little 
good except as a temporary stimulant. 

The effervescence of beer, porter, ale, 
champagne, and other similar drinks, results 
from the carbonic aeid contained in them, 
which has been produced by fermentation 
within the vessels, and has been prevented 
from escaping by closely corking them. 

Mead, sarsaparilla, and other syrups, are 
usually made by preparing a syrup of sugar, 
adding some flavoring extract and some acid. 
A box of white powder usually accompanies 
them, which is nothing more than the com- 
mon cooking soda. When the acidified syr- 
up and the soda are mingled, the gas is set 
at liberty and produces the effervescence. 

A recipe has been sold all over the coun- 
try for making “ cream-soda.” This is pre- 
pared by simply adding a little white of an 
egg to the acidified syrup when cold, and 
mingling them well. The egg acts like soap 
in suds. It makes the’ particles of water 
adhere together so as to form large bubbles, 
which retain the gas for some time, and pro- 
duce a kind of cream or foam. 
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Seidlitz Powders.—These produce an ef- 
ervescing drink, frequently recommended 
for its medicinal properties. It is really a 
dose of Rochelle salts, taken in soda-water. 
They are usually prepared as follows: Into 
a white paper is put 120 grains of Rochelle 
salts, mingled with 40 grains of bicarbonate 
of soda; and in a blue paper, 25 grains of 
tartaric acid. The contents of the white 
paper are dissolved in a tumbler two-thirds 
filled with water. The acid in the blue paper 
is then stirred in rapidly, and the whole 
drank quickly. The soda and acid produce 
the carbonic acid gas, and this, together with 
the slight!excess of acid added, disguises the 
taste of the Rochelle salt, which is a mild 
cathartic. — 

Congress Water, &c.—Water in various 
springs contain condensed gases of some 
kind when they first boil up from the earth, 
and at some of them the water is bottled be- 
fore the escape of the gases, and sent around 
the country and sold as healthful drinks. 
The water from the Congress Spring, so 
named, at Saratoga, N. Y., has acquired a 
wide notoriety as a healthful drink. This 
and most springs of the kind contain small 
portions of iron or other salts, which are 
sometimes beneficial, though, doubtless, 
much of the good results experienced from 
their use is to be ascribed to the imagina- 
tion, which is of itself one of the best medi- 
cines, for, very often, in regard to health as 
in other things, ‘as a man thinketh so is 
he.” 


ba 
Hoos’ Corner. 

We hope all the boys who read our paper 
will secure a library of their own by acting 
as agents for the American Agriculturist. 
They will see by referring to the premium 
lists on pages 232 and 236, that they can get a 
lot of books delivered to them free of ex- 
pense by hunting up a few new subscribers 
to this paper. If they get but one subscriber 
and chose Norton’s Scientific Agriculture, 
they will find themselves amply repaid for a 
whole day’s work or more. So we might 
say of the other books. 





nay 





SIR ISAAC NEWTON—AN EXAMPLE FOR BOYS. 
——> 

In the middle of the seventeenth century 
there was an English boy of mean and di- 
minutive appearance, and behind all other 
boys of his age. He was constantly at the 
foot of his class, and verily it was believed 
that this boy would become only a bungler 
of some kind, for surely the soul of learning 
was not in him. 

At the age of twelve a change was wrought 
in the character and fortune of the youth that 
had never obtained a“ reward of merit,” and 
was regarded by teacher and schoolmaster 
as an inferior. At this time an altercation 
took place between this backward boy and 
the one above him in the class, whereupon the 
latter treated him with indignity and vio- 
lence. 

The pride of the boy was outraged. He 

not revenge the insult by a blow, be- 
cause he was too weak to cope with his op- 
mt physically. How, then, shall he 
umble his assailant? He resolved to sur- 
pass him in study, to get above him in the 
class and there remain, to look down upon 


his enemy, and clip from him the laurels he 
so indiscreetly wears. He resolved—ac- 
complished ; became a most devoted scholar ; 
commenced a career of glory ; and Sir Isaac 
Newton appeared with a key to unlock the 
oe of motion and to draft a true chart 
re) 


the stupendous universe. 
Scientific American. 





DONT BE TOO CERTAIN. 
vations 

Aye, now boys don’t be too certain. Re- 
member that nothing is easier than to be 
mistaken. And if you permit yourself to be 
mistaken a great many times, every one will 
lose confidence in what you say. Never 
make a positive statement, without you 
know it is as you say. If you do have any 
}doubts, remove them by examination, before 
speaking confidently. Don’t be too certain. 


“ John, where is the hammer 2” 

“It is in the corn-house.” 

“No, it is not there. I have just been 
looking there.” 

“ Well, I know it is there; I saw it there 
not half an hour ago.” 

“If you saw it there it must be there of 
course. But suppose you go and fetch it.” 

John goes to the corn-house, and present- 
ly returns with a small axe in his hand. 
“ Q, it was the axe Isaw. The handle was 
sticking out from a half bushel measure. I 
thought it was the hammer.” 

“ Well, don’t be too certain another time.” 

“ Yes, father, but I did really think I saw 
it, or I should not have said so.” 

* But you said positively that you did see 
it, and not that you thought you saw it. 
There is a great difference between the two 
answers. Do not permit yourself to makea 
positive statement, even about small matters, 
unless you are quite sure ; for if you do, you 
will find the habit growing upon you, and 
bye and bye you will begin to make loose re- 
plies to questions of great importance. Don’t 
be too certain. 

John wandered off to the house, trying to 
convince himself he vas in the right after 
all. 

His father had given him a pretty wooden 
snow-shovel, the winter before, and John 
had taken great delight in shoveling the 
clean, white snow, during the winter. 

It was now the middle of April. The sun 
shone warm, and the birds sang gaily in the 
trees. John shouldered his pretty shovel, 
and was marching off with it. 

“What are you going to do with your 
snow-shovel John,” said his grandmother. 

“1’m going to put it away in the barn, for 
the summer, so that it needn’t get broke.”’ 

** Seems to me I would not put it away 
just yet! We may have more snow pretty 
soon.” 

“QO! fiddle-de-de! we shall not have any 
more snow this winter; I’m sure of that. 
Don’t you see how warm it ist The lilacs 
have all budded, the peas have come up, and 
the robins and martins are singing about. I 
know it won’t snow any more.” 

“Well, perhaps it will not,” said his grand- 
mother, “ but don’t be too certain; it looks 
like a storm now.” 

“Don’t be too certain.” The words rang in 
John’s ears; bur he carried on his shovel, 
and stowed it away carefully in the barn. 

The next morning what was his astonish- 
ment to see the ground white with snow, 
and the storm violently beating against his 
window. It continued to snow all day long, 
and the next morning it lay in great drifts 
around the house. 

John waded down to the barn for his 
shovel, and soon cleared the paths of snow. 
When he came to his breakfast, he declared 
he would not put away his shovel again till 
the first of July. [Monthly Instructor. 
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A LYRIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 








é ' 

I love os merry festive times, and all the joys they 

ring, 

The good old tales which now we tell, the good old songs 
we sing, , 

The good old social meeting round the good old people’s 
board, 

The good old fare and rich old wine the good old stores 
afford ; 

Oh! yes, these pleasant Christmas times can pleasure still 
bestow, 


As in sweet childhood’s happy years, a long time ago. 


T love to see young hearts rejoice and still unaltered prove, 

The homely happy circle join in holy peace and love, 

Old friends recalling good old times and good old com- 

* rades gone, 

With fine old port, till night grows old, beside the old 
hearthstone ; 

Oh! yes, these social Christmas times can pleasure still 
bestow, 

As in sweet childhood’s happy years, a long time ago. 


I love to see the rosy boy returning to his home, 

To ramble near the mountain stream and o’er the hills to 
roam ; 

I love to see the ivy branch and green old holly bough, 

And hear, as in my early days, the Christmas carol now ; 


Oh! yes, these jocund Christmas times can pleasure still . 


bestow, 
As in sweet childhood’s happy years, a long time ago. 


[ love to hear the church-bells call the Christian flock to 


pray, 

To praise and bless, and honor Him who sanctified the 
day ; 

And may each Christmas festival, where’er man’s feet 
have trod, 


Be found a Star of Bethlehem, to guide him to his God ; 

Oh! yes, the sacred Christmas times can pleasure stil! 
bestow, ei 

Asin sweet childhood’s purer years, a jpg time ago. 





MATRIMONY. 
ee 3 

Some “growling old batch.” conjured up the 
the following. However, its all right, in our 
opinion, if you read the first and third and then 
second and fourth lines of each verse : 
. The man must lead a happy life, 
. Who’s free from matrimonial chains ; 
. Who is directed by his wife, 
. Is sure to suffer for his pains. 


m0 


. Adam could find no solid peace, 
When Eve was given for a mate ; 
. Until he saw a woman’s face, 

. Adam was in a happy state. 


Pm Owe 


. In all the female face appears 

. Hypocrisy, deceit and pride; . 

. Truth, darling of a heart sincere, 
. Ne’er known in woman to reside. 


Owe 


. What tongue is able to unfold, 

The falsehood that in woman dwells ; 
The worth in woman we behold, 

. Ts almost imperceptible. 


eee 


. Cursed be the foolish man, I say, 

. Who changes from his singleness ; 

. Who will not yield to woman’s way, 
. Is sure of perfect blessedness. 


hm 0d = 





A Worp to Lirriz Girts.—Who is love: 
ly? It is the girl who drops sweet words, 
kind remarks, and pleasant smiles, as she 
passes along—who has a word of sympathy 
for every girl or boy she meets in trouble, 
and a kind hand to help her companions out 
of difficulty—who never scolds, never con- 
tends, never teases her mother, nor seeks in 
any way to diminish, but always to increase 
her happiness. Would it not please you to 
pick up a string of pearls, drops of gold, dia- 
monds, or precious stones, as you pass 
along the street? But these are the pre- 
cious stones that can never be lost. Take 
the hand of the friendlees. Sympathize 
with those in trouble. Strive every where 
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to diffuse around you sunshine and joy. If SOMETHING LEFT TO LIVE FOR. = 


you do this you will be sure to be beloved. 





THE LOVE OF WOMAN. 
oe oe 

Man is the creature of interest and ambi- 
tion. His nature leads him forth into the 
struggle and bustle of the world. Love is 
but the embellishment of his early life, or a 
song piped in the intervals of the acts. He 
seeks for fame, for fortune, for space in the 
world’s thought, and dominion over his fel- 
low-men. But a woman’s whole life is a 
history of the affections. The heart is her 
world; it is there her ambition strives for 
empire—it is there her avarice strives for 
hidden treasures. She sends forth her sym- 
pathies on) adventure; she embarks her 
whole soul in the traffic of affection; and, if 
shipwrecked, her case is hopeless—for it is 
a bankruptcy of the heart. To a man the 
disappointment of love may occasion some 
bitter pangs; it wounds some feelings of 
tenderness—it blasts some prospects of feli- 
city ; but he is an active being ; he may dissi- 
pate his thoughts in the whirl of varied oc- 
cupation, or may plunge into the tide of 
pleasure ; or, if the scene of disappointment 
be too full of painful associations, he can 
shift his abode at will, and taking as it were, 
the wings of the morning, can “ fly to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, and be at rest.” 
But a woman’s is comparatively a fixed, se- 
cluded, and a meditative life. She is more 
the companion of her own thoughts and 
feelings; and if they are turned to ministers 
of sorrow, where shall she look for consola- 
tion? Her lot is to be wooed and won ; and, 
if unhappy in her love, her heart is like 
some fortress that has been captured, 
sacked and abandoned, and left desolate. 
How many bright eyes grow dim—how 
many lovely forms fade away into the 
tomb, and none can teli the cause that 
blighted their loveliness! As the dove will 
clasp its wings to its side, and cover and 
conceal the arrow that is preying on its 
vitals, so is it the nature of woman to hide 
from the world the pangs of wounded affec- 
tion. The love of a delicate female is al- 
ways shy and silent. Even when fortunate, 
she scarcely breathes it to herself; but 
when otherwise, she buries it in the re- 
cesses of her bosom, and there lets it cower 
and brood among the ruins of her peace. 
With her if the desire of her heart has failed, 
the great charm of her existence is at an 
end. She neglects all the cheerful exercises 
which Sgladden the spirits, quicken the 
pulses, and send the tide of life in healthful 
currents through the veins. Her rest is 
broken, the sweet refreshment of sleep is 
poisoned by melancholy dreams ; “ dry Sor- 
row drinks her blood,” until her enfeebled 
frame sinks under the slightest external in- 
jury. Look for her, after a little while, and 
you find friendship weeping over her untime- 
ly grave, and wondering that one who but 
lately glowed with all the radiance of health 
and beauty should so speedily be brought 
down to “ darkness and the worm.” You 
will be told of some wintry chill, some casu- 
al indisposition, that laid her low; but no 
one knows the mental malady that previous- 
ly sapped herstrength, and made her so easy 
a prey to the spoiler. She is like some ten- 
der tree, the pride and beauty of the grove ; 
graceful in its form, bright in its foliage, but 
with the worm preying at its heart. We 
find it suddenly withering, when it should be 
most fresh and luxurient. We see it droop- 
ing its branches to the earth, and shedding 
leaf by leaf; until wasted and perished away, 
itfalls even in the stillness of the forest ; and 
as we muse over the beautiful ruin, we strive 
in vain to recollect the blast or thunderbolt 


that could have smitten it with decay. 
<== From Washington Irving’s Essays. 
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A little fatherless boy, of four years of 
age, sat upon ‘the floor surrounded by his 
toys. Catching sight ofhis mother’s face as 
the tears fell thick and fast, he sprang to her 
side, and peeping curiously in her face, as 
he put his hand in hers, said, “ you’ve got 
me,” (simple little artless comforter!) “Dry 
your tears, dear mother. There is some- 
thing left to live for; there are duties from 
which your bleeding heart may not shrink! 
A ‘talent’ you may not ‘bury;’a steward- 
ship of which your Lord must receive an 
account; a page to be filled by your hand 
with holy truth; a tender plant to guard from 
blight and mildew; a drop that must not ex- 
hale in the sun of wordliness ; an angel for 
whom a ‘ white robe’ must be made ; a cherub 
in whose hands a ‘golden harp’ must be 
placed: a ‘little lamb’ to be led to the 
‘ Good Shepherd.’” 

* You've got me!” Ay! teach: him not by 
your vain repinings that our Father. pitieth 
not his children! Teach him to love Him as 
seen in the sky and sea, in rock and _ river ; 
teach him to love Him inthe cloud as in the 
sunshine ! You will have your gloomy hours 
—there is a void even that loving little heart 
may not fill; but there is still another, and 
He says, “ ME ye always have.” — 





BOSTON GIRLS NOT FOR TENNESSEE. 


pon ibis 

Tue editress of the Olive Branch, published 
at Boston, having received a communication 
from Nashville, Tennessee, inquiring whether 
some female printers could be hired there to 
go to Nashville; replied as follows : 

Every girlin Boston who is old enough to 
work in a printing office, or any other office, 
has a lover whom she would be just as likely 
to trade off for a Tennessee article as she 
would be to swap him off for a grizzly bear. 
The idea of a Boston girl, who goes to op- 
eras, patronizes Jullien’s concerts, waltzes 
once a week, eats ice cream, rides in the 
omnibus, - wears satin slippers, sometimes 
kisses the editor, going to Tennessee, except 
as she goes there as the wife of one of your 
first class citizens, editors excepted, is truly 
ridiculous. Wouldn’t a girl in a silk dress, 
with lace-edged pantalets and shiny gaiter 
boots, look well, trudging through the mud 
and mire of Nashville to an old barn of a 
printing office, while in one corner of the 
same room two old darkies are jerking away 
at an old Ramage press, and in the other the 
editor is squirting tobacco juice over the 
floor? Wouldn’t she be in a nice fix when 
the editor and some other brute of a fellow, 
whom he has offended, got playing at the 
game of shooting their revolvers across the 
office at each other's headst Who would 
make the fire when Tom had run off and the 
editor was drunk? Who’d go home with 
her dark nights? Who would take her out 
to ride on Saturday afternoon, and go to 
church with her on Sunday? No, sir, a 
Boston girl won’t go to Tennessee for love 
or money. She can get enough of both 
nearer home. 





Fair ano Reasonasir.—A worthy old gen- 
tleman in the country having employed an 
attorney, of whom he had a pretty good opin- 
ion, to dv some law business for him in Lon- 
don, he was greatly surprised, on his coming 
to town, and demanding his bill of law 
charges, to find that it amounted to at least 
three times the sum he expected ; the honest 
attorney assured him that there was no arti- 
cle in his bill but what was fair and reasona- 
ble. ‘ Nay,” said the country gentleman, 
‘“‘ there’s one of them I am sure can not beso, 
for you have set down three shillings and 
fourpence for going to Southwark, when 


none of my “business lay that” way pray, 
what is the meaning of that, sir 2” Toni 
said he, “ that was for fetching the chine and 
turkey from the carrier’s, that you sent me 
for a present out of the country.” — 


- 





PUNCH’S ADVICE TO SPORTSMEN. 

In carrying a gun over the shoulder on full 
cock, be careful not to point the muzzle-at 
the gamekeeper’s toes, for fear of blowing 
his brains out. —— 

2. Gunpowder should be carried ina flask, 
or, if loose in the pocket, should not be mixed 
with fuses. Asa rule,no sportsman ought 
to smoke. 

3. Before blowing down one barrel of a 
gun, it is advisable to see that the other is 
not loaded. To ascertain this, look inside, 
and let off a cap with your toe. “e 

4. The practice of drying powder over the 
fire ina frying pan should be discouraged. 
Many accidents have resulted from it. 

5. Always shut the eyes before firin 

6. Never carry a loaded gun on full cock 
horizontally when a friend is walking before, 
unless you are sure of the thickness of his 
corduroys. e 

7. Ifa bird should rise betweentwo sports- 
men in a direct line, both ought not to fire at 
once. ; ; 

8. 1f a crack should be observed in your 
barrel, tie it firmly round with a bit of string, 
for fear of aecidents. 

The above rules are intended for the ob- 
servance of sportsmen of some experience’ 
Gentlemen who have not been seat 
to handle a gun will do well to attend to the 
following. 

9. Keep your powder damp. 

10. Use ready-made cartridges; bite one 
end off; be careful to let the slfot out. 

11. Get somebody who understands it, to 
let your gunofffor you. Or, finally—as the 
soundest piece of advice that can be offered, 

12. Stop at home and mind your business, 
and don’t think of going out shooting at all 





EXTREME MODESTY. 

Somebody tells the following athusing an- 
ecdote of Thornly, of the great India (rubber) 
ware-house, in Boston : 

A lady went into Thornley’s store, and 
inquired : 

“Have you any India-rubber elegy-encir- 
clers ?” 

“What did you say, ma’am?” said the 
usually wide-awake and acute John, slightly 
confounded. 

“ Elegy-encirclers,” repeated the lady, with 
a blush. ' ; 

Thornly looked around the store, first at 
the green piles of India-rubber, then at gutta 
percha, then at India-rubber cloth, and so 
on, but without seeing anything correspond- 
ing to the name. 

“You are sure:it’s made of India-rubber?” 
said Mr. T., inwardly declaring that there was 
nothing made of that article that he had not 
seen. 

“ Oh, yes,” replied the lady. 

“Do you see anything like it?” at length 
returned the bewildered fellow. 

The lady looked around the well filled 
store, and at length her eye rested upon a 
box, which she blushingly pointed to. What 
do you suppose it contained t 

Garters! 

She was soon helped to a pair, and as she 
took her leave, it all at once oceurred to Mr. 
Thornly that garters were l-e-g encirclers. 





ARISTOTLE, on being censured for bestow- 
ing alms on a bad man, made the following 
noble reply : “I did not give to the man; I 





gave it to humanity.” 























EEE 


Tue Unsiassep Opimon or an Ovp Foey.— 
Some people fly to raptures about the black- 
bird’s whistled notes; others talk sentimen- 
tal humbug about the lark’s wildly thrilling 
notes or the nightingale’s pity-pleading notes; 
but my opiniun is, that the only notes really 
worth admiring are bank notes. 








An Epiror who became a military captain, 
was about to order his men on training. 
“Two paces in front—advance,” he cried 
out in mistake, “‘ Cash two dollars a year in 
advance.” 
nominiously ordered to read his own paper 
four-and-twenty hours. 





A poor Irishman who applied for alicense 
to sell ardent spirits, being questioned by the 
Board of Excise as to his moral fitness for 
the trust, replied : 

“ Ah, sure it’s not much character a man 
needs to sell rum. 





Ir you feel as though you didn’t know 
where to go and what to do—kinder chaotic 
and indefinite—get married. For bringing 
one to a fixed fact, and making him feel 
somehow and where, matrimony is a great 
article. 





Ratner Dear.—A returned Australian ob- 
jects to the mode of sleeping in that country. 
He says, for sleeping three nights on a bed 
stuffed with clam-shells and broken crock- 
ery, he was charged g13 ! 





Procressive.—When a man now-a-days 
wishes to communicate the intelligence that 
a daughter has been added to his family, he 
says that his domestic affairs have reached 
acry-sis! 





Tere aré three sorts of friends—your 
friends who like you, your friends who do 
not care for you, and your friends who hate 
you. 








Avo temptation, through fear you may 
not withstand it. 








Never borrow money, if you can possibly 
avoid it. 
EE 

USE OF FUEL. 
—— oe 

As the time is near at hand when large 
fires must be supported in Northern dwel- 
lings, in order to maintain acheerful warmth 
during the severe cold of stern winter; and 
as coal forms a very heavy item of domestic 
expenses, it is important to inquire if fuel is 
generally used in the most economical man- 
ner. We believe it is not; indeed, we are 
confident that more heat is wasted—passed 
up the chimneys of the houses in New-York 
—than is obtained and used for warming and 
cooking purposes. This is especially true 
respecting grates that are merely set into 
the wall. It was demonstrated by Count 
Rumford many years ago, that a grate sends 
five-sixths of the heat up the chimney and only 
one into the room; it may at least be safely 
caleulated that there is a waste of three- 
fourths of the tuelby burning it ina common 
grate. Wedonot know how many grate 
fires are maintained in this city for four 
months in the year, but they can not be less 
in number than ten thousand. It may be 
safely calculated, we think, that in this city 
alone, ten thousand fires send off three-fourths 
of their heat unused into the clouds every 
day during the winter. A great fire is very 
cheerful and pleasant to look at, but it is far 
from being economical. 

Stoves give out a far higher per centage of 
the heat of fuel under combustion than grates, 
but many of them are so set and arranged as 
to squander the heat by sending it half un- 


He was court-martialed and ig-, 
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used into the chimney. It is a very com- 
mon plan in many houses in New-York, to 
have the stove placed a very short distance 
from the wall, the pipe running in a horizon- 
talline into an opening in the fire-board. 
This is a very unwise plan for using fuel, 
although it may be considered a more snug 
and neat method of arranging the stove and 
pipe, than by setting the former well out into 
the room, running up the latter some dis- 
tance above the stove, and then directing it 
horizontally—old fashion—into an opening 
made for its reception in the chimney. The 
heat obtained from stoves in rooms is by 
radiation from the metal; that is, the air 
absorbs the heat of the metal of the stove, 
with which it comes in contact, and commu- 
nicates the same from particle to particle 
throughout the room. It is therefore evi- 
dent that the more radiating surface there is 
in a stove, and in its smoke conductor or 
pipe, the more heat will be communicated to 
the surrounding atmosphere. And it is also 
evident, that the nearer the stove is placed 
to a chimney and the shorter its smoke pipe, 
the nearer it approximates to the character 
of a grate in respect to its waste of fuel. 
Here then we have positive data with regard 
to the most economical method of using fuel 
for domestic purposes, and our people would 


do well to profit by its application. 
Scientific American. 





INTERESTING TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
A CHANCE TO FILL YOUR LIBRARIES WITH VALU- 


ABLE BOOKS 
WITHOUT EXPENSE. 


Three numbers more will bring us to the 
commencement of a New Year,and although 
our volume does not begin at that time, it is 
a favorable season for enlisting new subscri- 
bers, and, as heretofore, we shall look for 
large accessions. Many of our present sub- 
scribers have promised us clubs of five, ten 
and twenty at that time. While our 
agents here and there can do something, our 
great reliance is upon the individual exer- 
tions of those who have read the American 
Agriculturist for a season, and can testify as 
to its merits. Every person can influence 
one or more of his friends and neighbors to 
subscribe; but as this takes some time and 
effort, we are willing to remunerate such 
effort, and we therefore make the following 
offer of premiums for obtaining new sudscri- 
bers. 

N. B.—The books offered are not “old 
stock,” but are the latest editions of stan- 
dard works, fresh from the hands of the pub- 
lishers, and they’ will be DELIVERED FREE 
OF POSTAGE OR OTHER EXPENSE. 

se> The premiums will be paid as fast as 
the subscriptions are received at any time 
before the first of January next. 

s@ Subscriptions may begin at any time. 

sa" It will be seen that this offer does 
away with all uncertain competition—every 
one will be thus paid for whatever success- 
ful effort he may make, if it be only the pro- 
curing of one new subscriber. 

PREMIUM NO. I. 

To every person forwarding us one new sub- 
scriber, with $2, we will send, post paid, any 
TWO copies of the following books in the 
Jirst division: 

First Drvision.—1, The American Kitchen 
Gardener ; 2, Wilson on the Culture of Flax; 
3, Dana’s Prize Essay on Manures; 4, Ele- 
ments of Agriculture, by Skinner; 5, Top- 
ham’s Chemistry Made Easy; 6, Leibig’s 
Agricultural Chemistry; 7, Leibig’s Animal 
Chemistry: 8, The Horse, by Richardson ; 
9, Horse’s Foot, and How to Keep it Sound, 
by Miles ; 10, Milburne’s Cow: Dairy, Hus- 
bandry, and Cattle Breeding; 11, Knowl- 
son’s Cattle Doctor; 12, Richardson on the 
Hog ; 13, Domestic Fowls, by Richardson ; 

















14, the Poultry Breeder: 15, The American 


Fowl Breeder; 16, The Hive and Honey 
Bee, by Richardson; 17, Phelp’s Bee Keep- 
er’s Chart; 18, Every Lady her own Flower 

Gardener; 19, Richardson on Dogs; 20, 

Johnston’s Catechism, by Norton. 

Or one copy of any of the following : 

Seconp Division.—1, Bridgeman’s Kitchen 
Gardener’s Instructor ; 2, Schenck’s Garden- 
er’s Text Book; 3, Hoare on the vine; 4, 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual; 5, 
Chorlton’s Cold Grapery ; 6, Buchanan on 
Grape Culture ; 7, Pardee on the Strawber- 
ry; 8, Cole’s American. Fruit Book ; 9, Ele 
ments of Agriculture, by Skinner; 10, Da 
vis’s Text Book of Agriculture ; 11, Norton’s 
Scientific Agriculture; 12, The American 
Veterinarian, by Cole ; 13, American Pocket 
Farrier; 14, Guenon’s Milk Cows; 15, Nef- 
fin on Milk Cows ; 16, Weeks on the Honey 
Bee ; 17, The Cottage and Farm Bee Keeper ; 
18, American Rose Culturist ; 19, Browne’s 
American Bird Fancier. 

PREMIUM NO. Il. 

To any person furnishing two new subscribers, 
with $4, we will send twice the amount named 
in No. 1, or, instead thereof, we will send 
Sree a copy of any of the following books : 
American Farm Book; The American 

Poultry Yard; Buist’s Kitchen Gardener ; 

Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures ; Beat- 

ty’s Southern Agriculture; Allen on the 

Grape; Thomas’s Fruit Culturist; Dana’s 

Muck Manual; Johnston’s Elements of Ag- 

ricultural Chemistry and Geology ; Blake’s 

Agriculture for Schools; Hind’s Farriery 

and Stud Book, by Skinner ; Stuart’s Stable 

Economy ; Practical Farrier, by Mason ; Al- 

len’s Domestic Animals ; Evan’s Dairyman’s 

Manual; Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor ; 

Youatt and Martin on the Hog; Canfield on 

Sheep; Youatt on Sheep; Morell’s Ameri- 

can Shepherd; Miner’s Domestic Poultry 

Book; Bennett’s Poultry Book; Quinby’s 

Mysteries of Bee Keeping Explained; Min- 

er’s American Bee Keeper’s Manual; The 

American Florist’s Guide ; Buists Rose Man- 

ual; Breck’s Book of Flower’s; Book of 

Caged Birds ; Marshall’s Emigrant’s Guide. 

PREMIUM NO. III. 

To any person forwarding us three new subscribers, 
with $6, we will furnish the Premiums No. 1 and 
2, or one copy of either of the following: 

Blake’s Farmer at Home; Bridgeman’s 
Young Gardener’s Assistant; Johnston’s 
Dictionary of Modern Gardening ; Elliott’s 
American Fruit Grower’s Guide; Guide to 
the Orchard, by Lindley ; Neill’s Fruit, Flow- 
er and Kitchen Garden; Downing’s Fruit 
and Fruit Trees of America; Barry’s Fruit 
Garden ; Browne’s American Field Book of 
Manures; Ruffin’s Calcareous Manures ; 
Leibig’s Complete Works; Youatt on the 
Structure and Disease of the Horse ; Youatt 
and Martin on Cattle, by Stephens; Farm- 
ers’ Barn Book; Randall’ Sheep Husbandry; 
Langstroth on Bees ; Buist’s American Flow- 
er Garden Directory ; American Rose Cultu- 
rist ; London’s Lady Companion tothe Flow- 
er Garden; Allen’s Rural Architecture ; 
Smith’s Landscape Gardening; Wheeler’s 
Rural Homes; Youatt on the Dog; Evan’s 
Sugar Planter’s Manual. 

PREMIUM NO. IV. 

To any one furnishing rouR NEW SUBSRI- 
Bers, With $8, we will send Premiums No. 2 
and No. 3. 

PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 

To any person forwarding a club of three, 
five, ten, or twenty subscribers, at the usual 
rates for clubs, we will, for each new subscri- 
ber centained in the club, send any one of 
the first 19 books named in Premium No. 1. 

The books in the First Division of Premi- 
um No. 1, are well bound in paper covers ; 
the others are in the usual style of binding 
books. 
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Srnsiste.—The Natchez Free Trader tells 
the following story : 

Mr. Allen, a passenger on the ill-fated 
steamer Princess, had on board a very fine 
horse, which he was carrying down to New- 
Orleans, which acted in a manner truly 
philosophical. 

The horse was tied on deck, and while the 
flames were raging around him so near as to 
burn him quite severely, he remained per- 
fectly passive until the halter by which he 
was fastened was burned, when he quietly 
walked to the edge of the boat and plunged 
into the river and swam ashore. After get- 
ting on terra firma he turned slowly around 
and surveyed the scene of conflagration with 
the eye ofa philosopher. After gazing upon 
the scene until the ropes by which the boat 
was moored were burned in two, he slowly 
walked up the bank of the river to the crowd 
in which his master was, and deliberately 
delivered himself up, notwithstanding he 
was in a most tempting corn-field. 





Just Like Him.—The man “ who is too 
poor to take a paper,” has bought a slab- 
sided dog, an old shot gun, and a twenty 
shilling gold watch. He educates his chil- 
dren in the street, and boards his Shanghais 
on his neighbors. 





Never drink intoxicating liquors as a bev- 
erage. 








REVIEW OF THE BRITISH CORN TRADE. 


Orrice or THE Marx Lane Express, 
London, Nov. 20, 1854. t 

Tue tone of the Wheat trade has remained 
quiet since our last; buyers are evidently 
anxious to ascertain{what may be the effect 
of the arrival of the anticipated foreign sup- 
ply. Importers, who are better informed as 
to the probable extent of the same than pur- 
chasers can possibly be, appear quite con- 
tent to hold on to the trifling stocks they 
have on hand, reckoning with confidence on 
a renewed demand. In this position of af- 
fairs the transactions have been of little im- 
portance, but nothing has occurred to lead 
us to alter our views in regard to the proba- 
ble future course of prices. Periods of ex- 
citement and calm are likely to be experi- 
enced ; but the tendency of prices will, in 
our opinion, be upwards for some months to 
come. What is now on passage from abroad 
is really too unimportant to make any last- 
ing impression. Granaried stocks are every 
where light, not to say exhausted, and farm- 
ers have already delivered a larger propor- 
tion of the last crop than is usual at the cor- 
responding period of the year. 

For the moment, business is certainly dull, 
and at several of the leading provincial mar- 
kets held since Monday, the value of Wheat 
has given way more or less; the decline, 
from the extreme rates of last week, may be 
estimated at from 2s. to 4s. per quarter. 
This reduction will probably have the effect 
of rendering the growers less eager to real- 
ize, more especially as wet weather, suchas 
we have experienced this week, is unfavor- 
able for threshing and bringing corn to mar- 
ket. The millers, on the other hand, are not 
in a position to hold off for any lengthened 
period. In this state of affairs we can 
scarcely calculate on any continued depres- 
sion, and we should certainly not be sur- 
prised if the small decline which has taken 
place were to be immediately recovered. 


ECOND GRAND NATIONAL POUL- 
TRY SHOW. 
NEARLY $500 CASH PREMIUMS. 

The National Poultry Society, for the improvement of Domestic 
Poultry, will hold its SECOND ANNUAL FAIR at the 
AMERICAN MUSEUM, 

Inthe City of New-York, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 

JANUARY 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th, 1855. 

It will include the exhibition of all kinds of fowls, pea-fowls, 
ducks, geese, swans, fancy pigeons, gold and silver pheasants 
&c. Premiums will also be offered for the best specimens of 
rabbits and deer. ; 

The Frst Annual Show of the Society (which was held in Feb- 
1uary last, in Barnum’s American Muse’ resented a truly 
surpassing collection of rare and valuable Poultry, and 
attracted toan extraordinary extent the public attention, but 
thousands of gratified visitors of all classes, from all sections of 
our country. 

Flattering as was this success, the Managers are determined 
to make. the SECOND ANNUAL SHOW a still more attract- 
ive illustration of the vital purpose of the Society to render uni- 
versally popular a pursuit hitherto limited to the sympathy of a 
few amateurs, and thus encourage every possible improvement 
in a branch of American Industry so intimately associated with 
our ideas of domestic enjoyment. 

ers, therefore, will make NO CHARGE WHAT- 

EVER TO COMPETITORS FOR THE PRIVILEGE OF 
EXHIBITING THEIR SPECIMENS. _ 4 

nine —— be admitted FREE at all times during the Ex- 

i1bition. 

Food and water will be provided Wy the Society for all fowls 
on exhibition, and proper persons will be appointed to re 1 
pet and provide for them, without expense or inconvenience to 

e owner. 

Fowls intended for exhibition may be sent any time after the 
10th of January, 1855, and they will be takencare of by the Man- 
agers, free of expense to the owners. They should be directed 
to the “ Poultry Committee, at the American Museum, New- 
York.” All specimens should arrive on or before the 16th Jan’y. 

In awarding prizes, the judges will take into consideration : 
je aie of ‘Blood ; 2d, Points of Form; 3d, Size; 4th, Beauty 
0. umage. 

The Railroads generally, as well as other public conveyances, 
will, it is believed, transport Fowls to and from the Exhibition 

REE. Fowls thus transported gratis are at the risk of their 
respective owners. 

REGULATIONS. 

Every coop is to be marked with the true name of the 
Fowls exhibited ; and, when they are for sale, the price 
asked is to be legibly marked thereon. 1 

Exhibitors are expected to have their fowls exhibited in 
neat and tasteful coops, as small as convenient ; and, for 
the sake of uniformity, it is recommended that they be 
made of one-half inch stuff, and be 36 inches in length, 28 
inches high, and 24 inches deep, with wire fronts. This 
rule, however, is not compulsory. ; wi 
_ Each exhibitor is expected to furnish, in writingg, all 
interesting information regarding the name, parentage, 
age, or importation of the fowls exhibited by him, the man- 
nerin which they have been fed, with an account of their 
seven ae &c. Any person who shall willfully render a 

‘alse statement, in regard to the fowls exhibited by him, 
will forfeit all claims to premiums. It is not desirable 
that more than four specimens of any one breed or variety 
of Gallinaceous Fowls be exhibited in one coop. 

No poultry of a common kind will be received by the 
Committee, and no exhibitor will be allowed to remove 
his contributions from the Show Rooms until the close of 
the exhibition, without the joint permission of the Presi- 
dent of the Society and the Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. F 

Any person may become a member of the Society by 
subscribing his name to the List of Members, and paying 
into the Treasury the sum of $3. Membership entitles 
the possessor to admission for himself and family at all 
times during the exhibition. 

The list of Judges will be called at 12 o’clock, M., on 
Tuesday, the 16th January, and they will immediatel 
thereafter enter upon their examinations. At 10 o’cloc 
on Thursday morning, the awards will be announced. 

On Friday morning at 10 o’clock, an appropriate Ad- 
dress will be delivered, and a CONVERSATIONAL 
MEETING held in the Lecture Room of the Museum, 
in which it is hoped that all interested in the subject will 
join. 

Tne most extensive arrangements will be made for ex- 
yea? ll the specimens of the Poultry in the FIVE 

Cc 
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al 
SPACIOUS HALLS OF THE MUSEUM, and NO EX- 
TRA CHARGE WHATEVER will be made. _ 
Admission to the National Poultry Show, including also 
all the usual attractions of the Museum and the Lecture 
Room, will be ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Chil- 
dren under ten, half price. Open from 7 A. M. until 10 
P.M. 
Persons to whom large Premiums are awarded can 
have all or pee’ pS rs of the value in Silver Plate, appro- 
riately inscribed, if preferred. Premiums not called for 
beire the 15th of March will be considered donated to 


the Society. - P. T. BA , 
66-70n1144.] President ofthe National Poultry Society. 


Alarhets. 


Remarxs.—Flour is about the same as per 
our last. Corn has advanced 4 to 6 cents 
per bushel. The highest quality is now one 
dollar—precisely what we anticipated it 
would be several months ago, when ruling at 
80 cents. Even at a dollar per bushel, it is 
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the cheapest food, relatively, we can eat. 
Corn is almost invariably disproportionably 
low. 

Cotton and rice are a little lower. 
and tobacco more in demand. 

The weather the past week has been quite 


Sugar 


only 


on the 17th, and a couple of inches on the 

18th, which melted away as fast as it fell. 
Ride: merits: 

PRODUCE MARKET. 





Saturpay, December 16, 1854. 

The prices given in our reports from week io week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 
The supply of potatoes in market at the present time is 
quite limited, but if this warm weather continues it will 
doubtless soon meet the demand. Western Reds, as well 
as Pink Eyes, are very scarce, on account of the great 
demand for them for seed at the South. Cabbages sustain 
about the same prices, but the market is not as lively as 
heretofore. There is also a poor supply of Onions. Of 
other kinds of produce there is an abundance, but there 
has been a great falling off in prices since last week. The 
tightness of the money market, it is said, begins to be felt 
very sensibly. 
Apples vary but little either in supply or prices. . Cran- 
berries are nearly out of season. 
Butter, Eggs; and Cheese, no change. : 
VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, New-Jersey Mercers, $3 50@ 
$375 ® bbl.; Western Mercers, $3 25@$3 75; Nova 
Scotia Mercers, $3 50—$1 12} # bush.; New-Jersey Car- 
ters, $3 50@$4 P bbl.; Washington Co. Carters, $3@$3 
50; Junes, $3@$3 29; Western Reds, $2 75@$3 124 ; 
White Pink Eyes, $3 25@$3 62}; Yellow Pink Eyes, $2 
50@$3; Long Reds, $187}@$225; Virginia, Sweet Pota- 
toes $3 25@$3 75; Philadelphia, $4 25; Turnips, Ruta 
Baga ; White, $1 12}@$1 50; Onions, White, $4@$4 50; 
Red, $2 25@$2 75; Yellow, $2 75@$3; Cabbages, best 
kind, $5@$8 P 100 ; inferior, $3@$5; Beets, $125 # bbl; 
Carrots, $1; Parsnips, $1 50; Celery, $1@$1 25 P dozen. 

Fruits.—Apples, Spitzenbergs and Greenings, $2 25@ 
$2 50 P bbl.; Russets and Gillifiowers, $2. 

Butter, Orange Co., 21@24c. P ib.; Western, 15@1éc. ; 
Eggs, 23@26c. P doz.; Cheese, 10c.@1lc. # bb. - 

SRE A wet 


Monday, Dec, 18, 1854. 

The market was very dull all last week, and is equally 
so to-day. This is occasioned by an over-supply, which is 
likely to continue for two or three weeks to come. The 
animals, probably, do not average over $2 50 ® head. 
We noticed to.day a very superior lot of sheep, fifty in 
number, at Brownings, and sold by Samuel McGraw. 
They were a cross between the Leicester and Southdown 
breeds, and raised by Hayden and Brothers, of Syracuse, 
N.Y. A finer lot of sheep, we understand, has not ben in 
market for five years. These gentlemen could hardly 
wish a highercompliment. Their sheep were selling as 
high as 12}c. # Ib, and atan average of $12 50.@ head. 
ny 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


Tuurspay, December 14, 1854. 

The number of cattle in market to-day is unusually 
small—being little over 1,000. This may account for a 
slight advance in prices—nearly all the best cattle selling 
as high as 10jc. ® tb. Considering the number of cattle, 
however, the market is unusually dull, and doubtless will 
be, so long as poultry and other kinds of flesh. are to be 
had at the present reasonable prices. Some of the butch- 
ers, we understand, supplied themselves with stock on 
Monday, which has a further influence on the demand 
to-day. ; 

The appearance of the animals is, on the whole, rather 
better than last week, though it comprises a spectacle 
which must be agreeable to lovers of variety. To say 
nothing of that class which belongs to the lower order of 
brutes, there was one small lot which is worthy of partic- 
ular notice. It consisted of five full-blood Durhams, 
(three heifers and two bullocks,) from Fayette Co., Ky., 
and owned by E. P. and F.L. Turner. The bullocks 
were three years old, and as perfect in flesh and build as 
itis possible to conceive of. Finer animals, it is said, 
were never raised in Kentucky, nor seen in New-York 
market. In fact, the most fastidious judges pronounced 
them faultless. They were raised by Captain Garrett, of 
Woodford Co., Ky., and sold by Geo. Ayrault, to Philip 
Nesbaum, for $450. 

It may be added.that, after Christmas, the market-day 
will be held on Wednesday. 

Superior quality beef is selling at..... 10@10jc. P ib. 








mild for the season, with half a inch of snow 





Fair‘qnality dO. -asens,jcodurdnc 8@l0c. do. 
Inferiordo. do. = |.....:%:. 9.5. 6}@8e. do. 
The following are about the highest and lowest prices : 
pe ke Rete, efpelpenige’s _ 7c.@10ic. 
Cows and Calves.......... 2... ....43 $30@$60. 
MOMMR So. S505 < ccnipas gp SRERRS ye eee 4ic:@6ic. 
Shidep. 000. 0.0554 2. a ee eee $2@$5. 
EIR s inc.s 5c cbs bags aaen GHA ude $1 50@$4 50. 
Swine........ Pe ire R.@4 
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Washington Yards, Fortyfourth-street. 
A.M. Auigrron, Proprietor. _ 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


ee 1293 1023 
COWS, .... «00nd daca 28 —— 
Wiicicviscncaciecoet 301 See 
Sheep and lambs,........ 2491 _— 
Cwhaggarl.S AAS 1646 ae 
Ofthese there came by the Erie Railroad.......... 410 
By the Harlem Railroad........................... 413 
By the Hudson River Railroad..................... 200 
By the Hudson River Steamboats.................. 25 


New-York State furnished, 121 on foot—268 by Carsy 


Pennsylvania, 91 on foot ; Ohio, 132; Kentucky, 85; Vir- 
ginia, 23; Connecticut, 12. 

We give the following names of owners, and where the 
cattle are from, and by whom sold : 








Owners. State. Salesmen. Nos. 
White and Ulery, Penn., owners.................... 91 
Th aes Fee, WO eS 14 
Scott & Carpenter, do Bape ie 24 
Messrs. Hoag, do. BT ALT.E:.. 22 OR 20 
Kelley & Drew, do. Eo ae ea 74 
John Ayrault, do. Geo. Ayrault................ 37 
W. Sherman, Te WW ests Cae. eceee lk 74 
J. Begole, do. Miller & Haring............ 56 
Miller & Haring, do. ou ABR Fe eee, 17 
Erastus Wheaton, do. owner...................... 35 
N. J. Rice, Ohio, Geo. A. Toffey.............. 54 
Sundry owners, N. Y., Beach & Smith............. 23 
Turner & Brother, do. Geo. Ayrault.............. 08 
J. A. Merritt, ine ae ESSERE Ap eet 23 
Mead& Holcomb, do. PAs AVE RORT ES cht 24 
James Gilchrist, Ohio, ASSL A ess 78 
A. Crowley, ie a ra 45 
Barney Bartam.. 12 do., 12 Conn., owner............ . 24 
J. H. Williams, We MGS sco ec stocks tJ cke 23 
S. H. Purdy, es, SESSA oe eee 8 
Wheler & Sherman, N.Y. PLEO TOL >.< Spd eS ae Gren 60 
W. Sherman, do. MD. ccc Ove As ROR, 25 
R. H. Sherman, do. Be A geo 30 
D. McElwee, do. EE SE eee 62 
Sen) 
PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, §c., §¢ 
Pot, Ist sort, 1853............... P 100%. ——@7 — 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1852............. tes St eel 7 0@— — 
OA ET Pe — 28@— 30 
American, Gray and White...... ....... — 45 @—50 
Coal— 
Live eer ae # chaldron— — @ 7 50 
Pp ee ee Fee ek Sa — — @— — 
 - ees Ate 7— @7 50 
Anthracite....... ...........4 2,000 ®. 7 — @ 7 50 
ooten-t Upland. Florida. Mobile. N. O. & Texas. 
Ordinary...... it it ve re] 
Middlin ; g Fair. rH oF 108 104 
air. 
| es 93 10t 10} 103 
Cotton Bagging— 
Gunny Cloth.................0.: P yard.— 123@— 13 
American Kentucky..................... ——@-—— 
NE SS oe sss chttinhcah cp pie w O¥ ote —-—@-— 
Coffee— 
cnc is hag stele » ie P tb.— 13 @— 13} 
an ee Ai SE Le se Son ate gina es —14@-—1 
RTE a on on vats ok rigs cue ceive — 9@—I11 
ED ers wath 4a J sink 3 0wieS — 10 @— il 
St. Domingo................ (cash)...... — 9 @— 10} 
Fiax— 
oa a Ratt ae te ae P b— 8@— 9 
lour and = 
, Common brands................... 8 22 @ 8 31 
State, straight brands.................... "kil, is 
State, favorite brands.................. 8 62 @— — 
Western, mixed do...............-.....5 8 62:@ 8 75 
and Indiana, straight do....... 875 @ 9 12} 
fancy brands.........../...... 925 @—- — 
Ohio, common to | NS 8 623@ 8 87} 
i b 9 @912 





Corm Meal, Jersey... ......... .+.. 440 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine................. 475 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ ® punch.— — @19 95 
Grain— ; 
Wheat, tage gt ae aa bush. 2 35 2 -~ vd 
Wheat, do. in bares yey « -— 
Wheat’ Southern, White SX Space 1% @2— 
Wheat, Ohio, White..................... —-—@—— 
sixinwst0 +a irene 212 @ 220 


CULTURIST. 











Corn, Southern Yellow 








Corn, Southern Mixed.................. ——@—— 
Corn, Western Mixed.................. — 93 @—94 
Corn, Western Yellow........... ...... — — @— — 
LE gM SS ee ee ae 12 @— — 
Oats, River and Canal................... — 55 @— 57 
Mats, New-Jersey......... ............. — 48 @— 52 
FR ene ee ee — 55 @— 57 
Peas, Black-Eyed.............. P bush. 2 12 @— — 
Rockland, Common ................ P bbl—89@ — 
Lumber— ‘ 
Timber, White Pine........... #® cubic ft.— 18 @— 24 
i NS stiles 15s ie PS ng» «i> bree 40 — 25 @— 30 
Timber, Grand Island, W. O............. — 35 @— 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine,....... (by cargo)— 18 @— 22 
: . YARD SELLING PRICES 
Timber, Oak Scantling.......... P M. ft. 30 — @40 — 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern...... ....... 17 50 @19 75 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Worked. .............. —— @40 — 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked .... ....... 20 — @25 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear.......... 37 50 @42 50 
Molasses— 
New-Orleans...... .............0 P gall.— 22 @— 26 
OES Ey eee eee Oe SN Se — 23 @— 29 
oo EOP PCE Pree — 22 @— 26 
OSes ee oe — 23 @— 26 
MNEMIN - cle Sopattbac caus Seat ices tee — — @— 24 
Provisions— 
Beef, Mess, Country, ........ ... # bbl. 8— @11 — 
So So nos» axe han Smeanes sae 10 — @— — 
re rr 146 — @— — 
Beef, Prime, Country, .............-... —-—@i— 
SL ae rere s —— @— — 
eef, Prime Mess................. #P tce.23 — @24 — 
RE in Snr ine n tbat ashes fader 11 2 — — 
| ig i Sa Jeberecdbl 14 — @— — 
PE, EE MIO a icons bcnsse seo 5eearee —- — @ — 
Lard, Ohio, prime, in barrels...-... P b.— 10 @— — 
eS a en ey so 
Shoulders, Pickled...................... a 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............. ‘ y == 
Beef, Smoked.......... tb. she 
Butter, Orange County 
5 cone, Tninte. PIMC... <2 0i200.5+0.- 
RENIN SS. DS555. Suisi8s ce daes sat a 
New-Orleans.......... ..... 5 ee eae — 44@— 5% 
Dee Mascovado.......2sce5 ss 0s eed — 44@— .5% 
SNM. 50) SDs sate Le ewe kyiaw wah — 5@— 6t 
Havana, White........... ve cenenee — 2t@— 8 
Havana, Brown and Yellow....... wee 7 5@— TN 
RS os ray eer St rete «ape -- 5}@— 5t 
TDR. Soe S5R Soe w bias! ce wesens — 6i@— 7 
SS PETE eer — 5@— 5t 
Tallow— 
American, Prime.............. +.-- #P ib.— 1123@— 12} 
_—_—_—_—_—_—— SSS 
Advertisements. 
ARAL LSI 
TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 
No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 








nl 
TKIN’S SELF-RAKING REAPER and 
MOWER.—Three seasons’ use of this ingenious, beauti- 
ful, and yet simple Machine, furnish conviacing proof of practi- 
eal worth. THREE HUNDRED, scattered into 19 different 
States the past season, mostly in inexperienced hands, and 
nearly ail giving good satisfaction, cutting from 50 to 600 acres 
proves it not only strong and serviceable, but also simple an 
easily managed. It saves not only the hard work of raking, but 
lays the grain in such good order as to save at least another 
hand in ae: 
IT IS WARRANTED TO BE A GOOD, DURABLE, 
SELF-RAKING REAPER, and I have also succeeded in at- 
pr mowing bar, so that I also WARRANT IT AS A 


MO 

Price at Chicago, of Reapers, $170; of owing Bar, $30. 
Discount on the Reaper, $15, and on Mowing Bar, $5, for cashin 
advance, or on delivery. Price of Mower, $120. __ : 

€=s Pamphiets giving all the objections and difficulties, as 
‘well as commendations, sent free, on post-paid applications. 

AGENTS, suitably qualified, wanted in all sections_where 
there are none. : J. S. WRIGHT. 

“ Prairie Farmer’? Warehouse, Chicago, Dec. 1854. [67-88 


MPHE MOST VALUABLE OF ALL FER- 


tilizers.—It is well known and now universally con- 
ceded, that for the Gomer number of crops the most valu- 
able element in all kinds of organic and artificial fertilizers 
is the ammonia contained in them. The subscriber has, 
on this account, ‘undertaken extensive arrangements for 
manufacturing subjects of amonia from the gas works in 
and about New-York city. The greater part of this is 
used in preparing his Super Puospuare oF Lime, but he 
can also supply to such as require it, a few tons weight 
of the pure crystalized sulphate of amonia which will be 
furnished packed in quantities to suit purchasers at $6 50 

r hundred Ibs, All orders seg! filled. 
78n 1142. C.B.DE BURG, Williamsburg,N. Y. 


MPROVED SHORT HORN BULL FOR 
SALE.—The subscriber offers for sale his superior Short 
Horn Bull, PRINCE ALBERT, that won the second prize at 
the recent State Fair held in the City of New-York. 
Prince Albert was calved in 1849; his pedigree is of much mer- 
it; incolor, he is a deep red with white marks; intemper, ex- 
tremely mild and easily m: ed. He is an excellent stock- 
getter, and would not now be offered for sale, but that the sub- 
scriber, in the system of breeding he has adopted, has no further 
need of his services. 

Under these circumstances, he 1s for sale at the low price of 
three hun dollars. The animal may ‘be: seen at Ellerslie 











farm, one mile south of Rhinebeck station. Address y, 
or by letter, WILLIAM LLY, 
60-tf Ellerslie, Rhinebeck. 
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MPHE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
ESTABLISHED AUGUST 4th, 1821. 
wis wede: Edition between 80,000 and 90,000. 

e long period of over Thirty-three years, during which the 

SATURDAY EVENING POST has been established, and its 
jon, are guaran 

subscribe to it that they wi Tecelve a fall reien for their 
money. Our arrangements so far for the coming year, are such 
as we trust will be pagent worthy of the high reputation of the 
Post. POSITIVE ARRAN GEMENTS already have been 
made for contributions from the gifted pens of 


MRS. SOUTHWORTH, GRACE GREENWOOD, 
MRS. DENISON, MARY IRVING, 
ELIZA L. SPROAT, MRS. CARLEN, 


FANNY FERN, and A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 
(whose name by request is withheld.) 


In the first paper of January next we design commenci 
following ‘Novelet : x og 
SIX WEEKS OF COURTSHIP. 

By Mrs. Emilie F. Carlen, Author of “One Year of Wed- 
lock,” &c., &c. 

We purpose following this with an Original Novelet—designed 
to illustrate, incidentally, the great evils of intemperance—en- 
titled THE FALLS'’OE THE WYAL ; 

By a new and distinguished Contributor. 
We have also made arrangements for Two Stories, to be entitled 


THE ONEIDA SISTERS, and THE NABOB’S WILL. 
By Grace Greenwood, Author of “Greenw: 
Leaves,” “ Haps and Mishaps,” &c. 
Also, the following additional contributions : 


NEW SERIES OF SKETCHES. 
By Fanny Fern, Author of “ Fern Leaves,” &c. 
MARK THE SEXTON. 
A Novelet, by Mrs. Denison, Author of the “Step-mother,” 
“ Home Pictures,” &c. 
NANCY SELWYN, or the Cloud witha Silver Lining. 
A Novelet, by Mary Irving. 
And last, but by no means least—from the fascinating and 
powerful pen of the Post’s own exclusive contributor— 
VIVIA, a Story of Life’s Mystery. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, Author of *‘ Miriam,” 
“The Lost Heiress,’’ &c., &c. 


In addition to the above proud array of contributions, we shall 
endeavor to keep up our usual variety of Original Sketches and 
Letters, Pictures of Fife in our own and Foreign Lands, Choice 
Selections from all sources, Engravings, Agricultural Articles 
General News, Humorous Anecdotes, View of the Produce an: 
Stock markets, Bank Note List, Editorials, &c., &c.—our object 
being to give a Complete Record, as far as our limits will admit, 
of the Great World. 

The Postage on the Post to any part of the United States, paid 
quarterly or yearly in advance, at the office where it is received, 
is only 26 cents a year. 


F TERMS.—Single copy, $2 a year. 
Sones, -i- a Be ere em - $5.00 a year. 
8 “* (And one to getter up of Club,) - 10.00 * 
13 “ “ ‘ “ S “ = 4, 15.00 “ 
20“ “ “ “ “ ” “. 20.00 “ 


The money must always be sent in advance. Address, al- 
ways post-paid, DEACON & PETERSON, 


No. 66 South Third-st., Philade)phia. 
SAMPLE NUMBERS sent gratis to any one, when request- 
ed. —66n1141 





NDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, AT 

ANGERS, FRANCE.—Mr. Leroy begs to inform his nu- 
merous friends that he is now Fropered to execute all orders 
for TREES, EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, STOCKS, &c., en- 
trusted to his care. ; 

His Trees, etc., are very fine this year, and his collection very 
complete. Orders should be sent at once, so as to secure the 
different kinds. The best care will be given to all orders, as 
usual. The Angers Quince Stocks have not succeeded well this 
year, and are scarce and high. 

Orders should be, as usual, addressed to our agent in New- 
York, Mr. EDWARD BOSSANGE, No. 138 Pearl-st., who will 
give all the information desired, and mail, on application, free of 
charge, a detailed copy of my catalogue, with prices, in dollars 
and cents. 60—72 


REES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & 


CO., Flushing, near New-York, offer for sale their usual 
assortment, with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit 
Trees, for the Orchard and the Garden; Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, and Roses, for the Avenue, Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines 
for the Grapery, and Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. 
Catalogues can be obtained at No. 60 Cedur-st., or will be sent 
by mail to all post-paying applicants inclosing a postage 
stamp. 23-71 


RASPBERRY PLANTS, of the PURE 
RED ANTWERP stock, for sale in quantities to suit 
urchasers. The Plants are all warranted, and in a thrifty con- 
ition, and will be delivered in New-York for $50 per thousand. 
VALENTINE H. HALLOCK 
e Poughkeepsie, N. N. 
P. S.—Orders by mail will be rey attended to, and no 
charge made for package. Orders to R, L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 
Water-st., N. Y., will receive prompt attention. 60—tf 


ULES FOR SALE.—The subscriber 
keeps constantly on hand 400 to 500 MULES, of all sizes. 
Among these are some of the choicest animals in the United 
States ; 16 hands and over in height, and well proportioned. 
Mules are almost the only wor: v1 Le og used in portions of 
the Southern States, the West India Islands, and Spanish posses- 
sions, where severe work and hard usage are allotted them, and 
under which horses would soon die. An equal advantage would 
follow their introduction among farmers and others, in the 
northern States. They are not only much hardier than horses, 
but they will draw more in proportion to their weight ; will en- 
dure a great deal more; live twice as long, and eat less ; and the 
mly dressing or oa they need, is a soft place to rollyon 
“ ractable 











0] 
Hey are pea, tects and ely manages | sndaeneey 
as ever tried them will ever give them u ; 
Call on, or address by letter, JAMES BUCKALEW, 
ames , New-Jersey. 
Refer to Amos Chamberlain, Bull’s Head, 24th-st., N. ¥. [59 


QUPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGE 


assortment of the best varieties of inet be Wis ; 
T T an ' 





among which are the Red Mediterranean, V 


’ Blue stem. For sale b 
ae R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


mo HORTICULTURISTS. — A. person 
who has been engaged in Horticulture for the last twelve 
years, will shortly be disengaged, and desires a situation in an 
extensive Nursery, or in connection with a- Horticultural or 
Agricultural Periodical. Can give satisfactory reference as to 
ability,&c. Address 8., Kingsessing, P.O Co.,Pe. 








.yP. phia 
Refer to A. B. Allen, Office of the American Agriculturist. 
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Agricultural Implements. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS:--The 


subscriber offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
ments : 


AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as well as Wheat, Rye, &c. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 

ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


QMUT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 

lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 

texas, combining improvements which make them by far the 
est in use. 


RAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 
avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 


4 . RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 


PILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles ofall descriptions and sizes. 


ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 


Endless-chain Puss; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 


ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 


kinds, made expressly for the California and Oregon 
markets. 


RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 


sizes. 


HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS 

combined, of three sizes and prices, re uiring from two to 
eight horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers. 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 


QOUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 104, 113, 124, 


i, 15, 18, 1834, 19, 1934, 20, A1, A 2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 


sizes 

P % OWS—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 

Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self- Sharpener, "kc. 


ARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron and 


_wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best-and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 
Power. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 

find at m Varhones Rig}! Im) iclempant cs or t aeerhine re- 

uired ona PLANTA’ N, FAR N. I would 
call attention to a few af Set others offered fi td 8 ae: 

VEGETABLE CUTTERS pos VEGETABLE BOILERS, 

for cutting and boiling food for s 
OOKS amt SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
HOLE * seubanen OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


=< a Picks Shovels, 
Calin * Wheelbarrows, jarinisto 
ivators, -Scrapers rindstones 
eed and Grain Drills, Garden Eaauee ; 
Sausage ( Cutters and a Garden and 3 Fiel Rollers, Mow- 
ing and aping Machines, Churns, Cheese Feneeee. Portable 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
gee Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 
Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, — Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, > = G 
Apple Parers, 
ay and Manure Votks,. 
R. L. 





re C 
"Belt ing for Muckinnt 
ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 











RASS SEEDS.—Timothy, Red Top, 
Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
scented Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, T: Oat and 


Spurrey. : 
Red and White Clover. 
Lucerne. 
Saintfoin. 
Alyske Clover. 
Gweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
_best Field Seeds, pure and perfectly fresh, including 
Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 
Winter Rye. 


Barley 

Buckwheat. 

Oats, of several ty kinds. 

Corn, of great var: a 

Spring and Winter Fetches. 

PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 
for the farmer and planter. 


ARGEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 

assortment of the different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. 


JVfISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 


ange, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
peiliet, Broom Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 
ice 


RUIT TREES.—Choice sorts, including 


“ie Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 


(PENAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 


ERY.—Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 
Shrube and for such foreign & kinds as have become acclimated. 
R. L. "ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
Fo 


SALE, AT THE SOUTH NOR- 
Fpetfh a. Blackbe 


KN URSERY. afine — of the New-Rochelle (or 
6 per do: 
fruited variety at $3 per detent also t or ed Ant- 
Taanhe P é he al ure Red An' 





Plants, at zen; also the White- 
wery 


. 


ITy. & Ci 
51-76 ‘ South Norwalk, Conn. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


ALLEN’S PATENT 


ay superiority consists : 
2d. Owing to the form of the knife and its 


curved line, and with one-third less draught than 
motion, in co 


ous objection to Mowi 


tressing to the horse 


Sth. 
wheels. 
h. This 


> Agents are solicited to sell the above machine. 





MOWER, 





THE MOST PERFECI MACHINE YET INVENTED. 
Tie MACHINE was patented in 1852, and has been used by a large number of intel- 


_ligent farmers for two_seasons ;-and so superior has it proved itself over all others, that it is now greatly preferred wherever 


ist. In perfectly cutting = kind of grass, whether fine or coarse, lodged or standing, and Salt Meadows as well as oe 
me 4 patent, it does not clog even in the finest 
3d. The gearing being hung on horizontal shafts and justly balanced, enables the mower to rm 
any other yet made. It 
uence of the knife being operated by a wheelinstead ofacrank. The knifecan be taken off or put on ina moment, 
without the necessity of pan ms Be ~ Ja get the arms of the driving-wheel. This is a very great convenience, and obviates a seri- 


toate true_in a straight 0 


also runs with much le: ao noes, and with no jerking 


ac 
4th. The superior peta aes the knife to play with sufficient rapidity to do its work well, at a speed of not over twoand a 
half to three miles Lad hour. Most other Mowers require the team to walk at the rate of four miles per hour, which is very dis- 


smaller wheel i is attached to this Mower, by a spring axle, which runs parallel with the driving-wheel. This enables 
the machine when thrown out of gear, to be driven over the field or along the road as readily as if hung on a pair of wagon- 


Mg A yieging beet, can be attached when required, thus making it a Reaper or Mower, as desired. 
ower is made in the most perfect manner, and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


R. L. ALLEN, 


189 and 191 Water-st., New-York: 








SABELLA AND CATAWBA GRAPE 
VINES, of proper . for forming Vineyards, cultivated 
from, and containing all the good qualities which the most im- 
proved cultivation for over -ienaen years has conferred on the 
en Point Vineyards, are offered to the public. Those who 
may purchase will receive such instructions for four years, as 
will enable them to cultivate the grape with entire success, pro- 
vided their pmeltz® is not too far north. 
® All communications addressed to R. T. UNDERHILL, M. D., 
New-York, or Croton Point, Westchester Co., N. Y., will re- 
ceive attention. The additional experience of two past seasons, 
give him full assurance that, by improved cultivation, pruning, 
&C., a crop of good fruit can be obtained eve year, in most of 
the northern, and all the middle, western, and southern States. 
N. B.—To those who take sufficient to plant six acres, as he 
directs, he will, when they commence bearing,furnis nthe owner 
with one of his vinedressers whom he has instructed in his mode 
of cultivation ; and who will do all the labor of the Vineyard, 
and insure the most perfect success. The only charge, a reason- 
able compensation for the labor. BT. 
64—67n1140 


PAIR OF FINE COACH HORSES for 
SALE—Sixteen hands "the long tails; one six, the other 
seven years old ; colon: Aheg: These horses are warranted kind, 
sound, strong, and endw: They are offered for sale for no 
fault, but simp! aply f for not wanting: their use the ensuing winter. 
They can be had for $350, which is very cheap forthem. Such 
horses are oftener sold at’ 4-3 or $600 in this city. Appl . o 
60-tf WOODFORD, 191 Water-st., 
ALUABLE REAL ESTATE for SALE 
AT A BARGAIN.—The subscriber offers for SALE, ata 
greet BARGAIN, and in lots to suit purchasers, several *hun- 
red acres of LAND, situated in one body within four anda 
half miles of Sunderland Depot, 47 miles y sant Troy, on the Tro’ 
= Boston Railroad. On the promises are a comfortable Dwel- 
ling House ; a large Barn and Shed; Sixty Acres of MEADOW, 
about One Hundred and ‘Ninety Acres of Pasture Land: 
The most of the remainder is heavily Wooded, containing im- 
mense prone ge ~@ i Timber, with an easily accessible 
Saw-mill near so that there is a fine opportunity for 
rofitably | gettin ee oer for market. The greater portion of 
the land is tillable. Also, adjoining the above, about Fif 
acres, containing a Mill Seat. This lies in te, Vermont. 


For further information address 8. . 
64-69n1139 Shushan Post-office, N.Y. 











[MfACHINE WORKS.—M. & J.H. BUCK 
& CO.’S iene ois, Laem N. H., Manufacturers 
of agreat variety of wood working Machinery, of the most ap- 
proved style, simple construction, and effective and firm opera- 
tion, to be tound in the country ; comm ising complete sets for 
making Railroad cars, doors, sash and es deny uilding, bed- 
steads, cabinet, and carpenter work, &c. Also, some ma- 
chines of peculiar merit, such as for single = double Tenoning, 
pable of making from one to four tenons at the same operation 
= any width, size, or length, on larme or small timber, with rel- 
ishing cylinder attached. Also, an improved timber Planing 
Machine, with the addition of a simeautten: with which the ~ op 
and edge of timber or plank is planed, whether square or beve 
at the same operation, and in the same time occupied in plane- 
ing but one side on all other machines. They also manutacture 
circular, single, and gang Saw Mills, Flouring and Corn Mills, 


hand and power Hoisti ing Machines for storehouses, Shafting 
Hangers, Pullies, and Mill Gearing of all pies erns. 
: RTIN BUCK, 
A. CUSHMAN, 
UNCAN, 


M. 
AGENTS—R. L. Allen, 189 and 191 Water-st. ¥ 
68 Greenwich-st.; Andrews & Jessup, 67 Pine-st. ; Lawrence 
Machine Shop, 51 Broad-st., New-York, and Lawrence, 
= iison, 60 Beaver-st., and ‘Wm. F. Sumner, Crystal 
ace. 








ERTILIZERS.—Bone Dust, Guano. 
Poudrette Phones anak heer Phosphate, all warranted o 
the best quality. LEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 





WM LA 
No '54 Wall-st., New-York 





“ Plants may be purchased of WTON, 








ACHUSETT GARDEN AND NUR. 
SERIES, New-Bedford, Mass., ANTHONY & McaA- 
FEE, Pro; roprietors , Successors to Henry H. SES woe tavite 
the shee ees Flowering Shrubs, Ro 
nit a rnament se 
"Suuhes, &c., Evergree’ Balsam Firs, American 


= Chinese ‘thor Vita ite ecoaras i boi, 
meria ruce 
ew Tie tres. Tree ne hehe Z 
An extensive assortment of 
Apple, Pear, Plum, 
e 


oat Apricot : 
The stock of Pear Trees is very large both on Pear and Portu 
gal Quince Some, embracing every thing w wsshy of cultiva- 
— All our Pear Trees are propagated and tet d our- 
selves. 
, WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, PP ae &c., of this locality being so Spee to 
the Pear, our Trees are unrivaled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 


&e., &c. 
They are al] free from that destructive malady, 
THE PEAR Bie HT, 
which has never exes in this ] 
Prices low, and a liberal discount to Tine trade. 
New-Bedford, 1854. 17-68 


ORSE POWERS THRESHERS aN D 
SEPARATORS.—The Endless Chain or Railway Pow 








of our own Manufacture, both sin eaies Soshieas Sa ed, for one 
and two ae bane om = tena se They lightness in 
urabili are univer- 
pi ma hm ‘wherever they have a 
2. The us Power, for one to four horses. These are 
a ieddiy's Carcular Wrought. ope 
ji 's ar for one 
to six horses. A new ws ence 
4. —— 8 avenue — 
THRESHERS.—Im eshers wpe mn the a principle, 
Fr. — = rth great ra rapidity, without bre: 
One-Horse, U: 
Two-Horse, nae mit to 2 
One-Horse, Overshot 
Two-Horse, to $38 
Separator, which oy tala the. ia si0 
preparing it for th on 
the above-name as Ay the he 
United States. chines are guarentee Hs Water et 





DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU- 
ANO.—A full and minute description of the di crops 


jn agile » ich en Se Guse 5 sn a a. 
ions for its app enteen. 8 pages, can be sen 
through the ail. ve Scents, 


1 ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


HINESE PIGS—From pate bred Stock 
direct from Chine—very Seo’ @ of their ki 


54-tf£ ‘alizsbethtown, New-Jersey. 


EACH TREES.—The subscriber offers 


at: R "5. Neck, Shrew 
<4 _ i a their —— ys : for 
ne Aan’ ‘airected to them at “Red. — 


ANCY rows FOR SALE.—A variety 
of pare, beod 1 ovis, Asiatic, Ops Spanish and Game Fow!s, Se- 
bright, Blac’ ‘ eS sr i 


54-tf ‘Mlizabethtown New-Jersey 
PERUVIAN GUANO.—First it quality of 


Fresh Peruvian Guano, just received in 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 19) 191 Water-st. 

















ILLARD FELT, No. 191 Pearl-street, 


(near Maiden-lane,) Manufacturer of 4 Books, and 
Importer and Dealer in P. PAP PER and STATIONERY of ae? 
description. Particular attention paid to orders. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondeuts, &c. 


Wen sending a ee egg always state what num- 
ber it shall commence with. The back numbers of this 
volume can still be supplied to new subscribers. Back 
volumes neatly bound can now be furnished from the 
commencement. Price of the first ten volumes, $1 25 
each, or $10 for the entire set of ten volumes. 

Volumes XI & XII $1 50 each. 


Prepared covers for the vols. XI, XII & XIII are ready, 
and can be had for 25 centseach. Theycan not be sent 
through mail without danger of being spoiled. 


We can generally furnish back numbers. Where only 
one or two may be wanting, no c will be made to 
regular subscribers, and all numbers lost by mail we will 
cheerfully supply. 


Correspondents will please keep matters relating to 
subscriptions on a separate part of the letter from commu- 
nications for the paper, so that they may be separated. 


Letters in regard to seeds, implements, books, &c., 
should not be mingled up with matters relating to the 
Amerisan Agriculturist. this office we have no con- 
nection with any business whatever which does not relate 
directly to the affairs of the paper, When practical, we 
are glad to attend to any reasonable request made by any 
of our subscribers. 

Paper is cheap, so is postage, and we earnestly request 
correspondents to write only on one side of the sheet ; 
and further, that they will place their lines as widely 
apart as may be, so that in preparing articles for the prin- 
ter, we can always have room between them to insert ad- 
ditions or corrections. 

P is no higher paid at the office of delivery than if paid 
at the where mailed, and as the “* maguations ” at the New 
York Post-office preclude us from paying by the quarter or year, 
it is useless for subscribers to send money for the pre- ent 
of , for we can not attend to paying postage y-two 

imes a year for each subscriber. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt caneasily be given, 
but when Subscribers remit by mail this is less convenient 
and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of their funds, unless otherwise in- 
formed by letter. hy Fg wo particularly desiring a written 
rane an sae the when remitting funds, and it will be 
sent in the first number of the paper forwarded after the money 
is received. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS can hesin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the ‘Asth of March or the 15th of § ber, as 
a volume pages, with a comple’ ex, s 
on not ng Na dates. ; A se 

Those wishing their rs C| from one office to another 
should give the name, Taanty,and State, of their old and new 


P 
Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy as 
was paid by the original members. 

The paper is stopped when the time for which it 1s paid expires. 
A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the name, 
number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then inclose them 
in presence of the Postmaster. Give the Post-office, and the 
County and State. Write these very plainly. 








Econonomical Arrangement to Furnish other Peri- 
odicals- 





Arrangements have been made with several Publishers to fur- 
nish their periodicals in conection with the American Agricultu- 
rist at reduced prices. Read the following : 
™ ay will be furnished 
7} Paton pmiagpaine, one year for - — - 


“ Knick: bs 


“ famecicen Medical Monthly 


~n 


SSssssss 


Sf a Pe 
s 1 Tf “ 
> National Maguzise “ 


agazine “ 
Dickens’s Household Words “ 
Address 





mn 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 








THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURINST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, 


A weekiy Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of $82 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 
volume, for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 

Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
emo 28 7 Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 
tion of the day. 





CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 

The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature ; 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 
The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day ; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 
AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 
The American Agriculturist stands upon its ewn merits; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the joint Editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. ALtEn—its 
principal editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orancr Jupp, A. M., a thoroughly practical farmer 


and agricultural chemist. 
They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Aven, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 


fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Cuirt, and Mr. R..G. Parvez, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of praetical Agriculture, and, in addition to these, 
number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 
The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four cENTs a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than Two anD A HALF CENTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 
TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 


To single Subscribers..........-0-+eeec cee cet ene ceteeeneee $2 00 a vEAR, $2 00 
CMS OES OO ELS bg ook tise g cole w oa'b'd OES eT SA 1 67 “ 5 00 
wa ain. he, Woeses a Ors cae OO Say Oe bi e'> eae 2 1 60 3 8 00 
“4 es SN Salter Pe Cry ie 2 a i A SS Re set dh oles 1 50 4 15 00 
ornate? QR AMD, «<1tarbis bea esp biiaiwerste jodie s «of. 2's 6 KE: 125 <“ 25 00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 
per annum. The above are not given where book premiums are paid. ‘eee 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster. shed 
i= Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise- 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 
ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Waterest., New-York. 





ALLEN & CO. 
189 Water st., New-York. 
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